





Prepare Now With 
This Finest of Ham 
Boiling Equipment 


All Adelmann Ham Boilers are 
now equipped with the new ellip- 
tical spings—an exclusive feature. 
In addition, the new method of 
construction makes an improved 
and perfected boiler superior to all 
others. 


@ Rounder corners and plain 
cover—easy to clean. 
Less taper to body—cover fits 
tighter. 
New elliptical springs equalize 
pressure—prevent cover tilting. 
Reinforcements insure greater 
strength—longer life. 


Alloy used approved by U. S. 
Navy to withstand salt corro- 
sion. 

@ Quicker operation—more prac- 
tical—easier to handle. 


With all these features, this new 
boiler costs no more than ordinary 
equipment. Our liberal trade-in 
schedule makes it easy to own. 
Write today for the details. 
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A Machine is Known by 
the Users it Keeps! 


In Chicago, for Example 


Here are some of the prominent packers and 


sausage makers who have been using “BUFFALO” 


Sausage Machines continuously for many years: 


ACE FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
AGAR PKG. & PROV. CO. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
ARNOLD BROTHERS, INC. 
DAVID BERG & CO. 

BERT PACKING CO. 

FRANK BINKOWSKI 
CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
DELIZIA SAUSAGE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO SAUSAGE CO. 
FUHRMAN & FORSTER CO. 
FAMOUS SAUSAGE CO. 
FARMDALE FOODS INC. 
FOELL PACKING CO. 
ALBERT GLEBOWSKI 
GUGGENHEIM BROTHERS 
G. H. HAMMOND CO. 
GENERAL SAUSAGE CO. 
HETZEL & CO. 

IDEAL PROVISION CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SAUSAGE CO. 


JAY’S FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


KOSHER STAR SAUSAGE MFG. CO. 


KOSHER-ZION SAUSAGE CO. 
LAWNDALE SAUSAGE CO. 
LAZAR KOSHER SAUSAGE CO. 
LUCCA PACKING HOUSE 
OSCAR MAYER & CO. 


MICKELBERRY’S FOOD PROD. CO. 

MID-WEST SAUSAGE CO. 

MUTUAL SAUSAGE CO. 

MILWAUKEE SAUSAGE CO., INC. 

NATIONAL SAUSAGE CO. 

PELIKAN BROS. 

RELIABLE PACKING CO. 

JOS. SOMOLIK 

MORRIS & CO. 

OMAHA PACKING CO. 

QUALITY PROVISION CO. 

REAL SAUSAGE CO. 

SCHULTZ SAUSAGE & PROV. CO. 
M. STEINHAUSER 

STANDARD SAUSAGE CO. 

SARATOGA MEAT PROD. CO. 

JOSEPH SLOTKOWSKI 

UNITED KOSHER SAUSAGE MFG.CO. 

PIEMONTE SAUSAGE MFG. CO. 

RICHTER’S FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 

VIENNA SAUSAGE MFG. CO., INC. 

SINAI KOSHER SAUSAGE FACTORY 

M. D. SINGER & CO., INC. 

VETTE & ZUNCKER 

CHAS. WETTERLING & SONS 

VICTORY SAUSAGE CO. 

WILSON & CO. 

ZUEGEL PKG. CO. 


Leaders in the Industry throughout the country 
recognize the Superiority of “BUFFALO” Machines 
for producing Quality Sausage at least possible cost. 
Investigate the profit possibilities of thismodern line. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo. N. Y..U. S.A 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


“BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Stuffers, Bacon Slicers, 
Casing Pullers and Fat Cutters 


Chicago Office: 5201 S. Halsted St. 
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Hog Lean Is Worth More Than Hog Fat 


Packer Gets New Slant on His Lard Problem 
Through Corn-Hog Surplus Study by Expert 


Is fat the pork packer’s hoodoo? 

He makes too much lard, and he 
doesn’t know how to sell it. 

He makes too much lard because 
he takes all the hogs that come to 
market, and too many of them are 
too fat. 

Hog FAT is a LOW-PRICED nutri- 
ent, not indispensable. Hog LEAN 
(protein) is a HIGH-PRICED, indis- 
pensable nutrient. 

Hog lean (protein) competes 
with other high-priced proteins. 
Hog fat competes with other low- 
priced fats and oils. 

There is very little high-priced 
hog protein in the hog supply com- 
pared to the large proportion of 
low-priced hog fat: 


Producer-Packer Problems. 


This is what the Corn Belt 
farmer is up against, and this is 
what the pork packer is up 
against. 

These problems are closely re- 
lated. A notable contribution to 
their solution is made by Dr. 
Alonzo E. Taylor, head of the 
Food Research Institute at Leland 
Stanford University, in his survey 
of the “Corn and Hog Surplus of 
the Corn Belt,” just published. 

The farmer must take his eyes 
off the corn price and the time- 
honored “corn-hog ratio,” says 
this authority. He must accept a 
program of corn acreage reduction 
and restricted and controlled hog 
breeding, if he is to survive. 

Solution of the corn surplus 
problem might solve the packer’s 


surplus hog fat problem. Perhaps, 
with less fat to sell, he might 
become a better lard merchan- 
diser. 

Dr. Taylor’s study is made pri- 
marily as a contribution to the 
problem of farm relief, but this 
subject is closely interwoven with 


many of the more serious prob- 





HE DEBUNKS THE CORN-HOG RATIO. 


Food economist says “well-being of 
agriculture,” and not its size, must be 
considered from now on. Corn-hog ratio 
is no longer magic wand. What Dr. 
Alonzo Engelbert Taylor, director of the 
Food Research Institute at Leland Stan- 
ford University, says to the farmer is 
also food for thought for the meat packer. 


Dr. Taylor was Hoover aid in the war- 
time food administration and has put his 
chemist-economist brain at work on food 
and agricultural problems to good advan- 
tage ever since. His latest book on the 
“Corn and Hog Surplus in the Corn Belt” 
seems to hit the bulls-eye, 


lems of the meat packer, and sug- 
gests means of their solution also. 


Old Ideas Now Untenable 

The result of the study indi- 
cates that changed circumstances 
in this country and in the world 
are: making untenable the agricul- 
tural philosophy which has pre- 
vailed for many years in the Corn 
Belt. ee 

It is: becoming nécessary to 
segregate protein from fat in the 
products of animal husbandry, 
says Dr. Taylor. It is no longer 
possible to. produce palatable 
animal fat by means of the “corn- 
hog combination” with less ex- 
penditure of land and human labor 
than in any other way. 

Vegetable oils have entered into 
the picture. 

“We recognize that corn is the 
most efficient plant in the tem- 


' perate zone in fixing the energy 


of the sun’s rays, and that the 
hog is the most efficient animal 
for converting the sun-energy of 
corn into fat,” says this expert. 


Sunshine Fats Cost Less 


“But these circumstances lose 
much of their importance when 
we recall that the tropical sun pro- 
duces fats and oils directly at a 
lower cost than the sun in the 
temperate zone, and that a one- 
stage production of fats and oils 
from sunshine is inherently 
cheaper than a two-stage produc- 
tion involving domesticated 
animals.” 


The quantity of corn available 
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CORN AREAS MUST ABANDON THEIR CORN-HOG COMPLEX. 
This map shows the Corn Belt and the corn and winter wheat belt in which a 


large percentage of the hogs produced in 


The agricultural policy of these areas has 


the United States are raised. 
been to raise all the corn possible 


and produce hogs to consume corn, With the decline in horse and mule popu- 
lation this corn outlet diminished and the tax on the hog increased, creating an 
undesirable surplus of hog fat, which is being marketed at a loss to both hog pro- 


ducer and meat packer. 


Control of the surplus production in these areas would 
control the surplus of the entire country. 


The map was prepared for the Food Research Institute by the U. S. Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics. 


for hog production has been in- 
creased steadily. Less has been 
demanded as a feedstuff for work 
animals with the decline in horses 
and mules on farms and in cities, 
and their replacement with gas 
engines. 

The industrial utilization of 
corn is increasing very slowly, and 
cannot counteract the declining 
use of this commodity as a food 
and feedstuff. 

Therefore, Dr. Taylor believes 
the Corn Belt must modify its 
time-honored agricultural philos- 
ophy, and stop transforming so 


much corn into hog fat which- 


must compete on the markets of 
the world with many kinds of less 
expensive fats and oils. 


Less Pork from Corn 


Solution of the problem of the 
corn surplus—and in turn of the 
hog surplus—would be the solu- 
tion of the problem of profitable 
Corn Belt agriculture. 

And at the same time it would 
go a long way toward solving the 
problem of the meat packer, who 
at present is forced to market 
such a large percentage of the hog 
gag in the form of unprofitable 

at. 

Dr. Taylor is of the opinion, as 
a result of this study, that the 
farms of the Corn Belt are too 
small, that there are too many 
farmers, and that the gross 
imcome of Corn Belt farms is 
divided among too many families. 

Profitable Corn Belt farming 
calls for the larger farm family, 
rather than chain farming or in- 


corporated farming. It also calls 
for the adjustment of supply to 
demand, which necessitates re- 
duction of corn acreage, restricted 
and controlled breeding of hogs, 
and expansion of grass land in an 
improved rotation to restore soil 
fertility. 
New Basis for Agriculture 


Other crops and other livestock 
cannot replace corn and hogs, and 
thus swell the food supply in 
other directions. 

“Tt is the well-being of agricul- 
ture that is to be achieved, not 


the size of agriculture,” says Dr. . 


Taylor. 


External methods of farm re- 
lief, such as the equalization fee, 
the export debenture, the farm 
allotment plan and price stabiliza- 
tion tend to achieve a high re- 
mumeration with an uncontracted 
or even expanded agriculture. 


Internal methods contemplate a 
contraction of agriculture, with 
increased remuneration. Internal 
methods are believed to offer con- 
siderably more promise of perma- 
nent success. 


Stabilized Hog Marketing 


Since the war (when the gross 
value and production of hogs are 
contrasted with the supply) it will 
be found that beyond a certain 
point increasing production of 
hogs is attended with a loss. 


Therefore, it is believed that it 
ought to be possible year after 
year to determine what number of 
hogs to be delivered during the 
hog crop year to packinghouses 


March 12, 1983,” 


operating under federal inspection 


in the Corn Belt would yield the 
most profitable return to pro. 
ducers. 

Supply would include receipts 
at no more than nine public stock- 
yards—Chicago, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, East St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux 
City and South St. Paul. 

The price might be weighted for 
all markets, or the Chicago price 
might be used as the base line. 
Experience would bring out the 
best yardstick. 

Hog prices in the hog deficiency 
states are fixed by the Corn Belt. 
Therefore smaller terminal mar- 
kets, small slaughter markets, and 
all rural marketing may be disre- 
garded. 


Planning a Year Ahead 


It ought to be possible to estab- 
lish a working rule which should 
indicate for live hogs a year in 
advance the relation of supply to 
cost and total farm value, with 
prospective gains and losses at 
different levels of receipts at 
terminal markets. 

Producers in the Corn Belt can 
fix the price of hogs within limits, 
because producers control the 
number of hogs and within limits 
can contract or expand production. 

Therefore, producers can set 
the price of hogs they believe to 
be desirable, and then contract or 
expand hog production so as to 
make the desired gprice the pre 
vailing one. 3 

In order to make this adjust- 
ment, Dr. Taylor says, “the farm- 
ers of the Corn Belt must 
and follow a program, and 
their eyes off the corn price and 
the corn-hog ratio. Moreover, 
farmers must seek a better bal- 
ance between winter and summer 
slaughter.” 

Dr. Taylor cites the contribu- 
tion to a movement of this sort 
which already has been made by 
the National Board of Swine Pro- 
duction Policy and experts in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Enlarge Information Service 


He believes the government's 
survey of intentions to b 
should be elaborated; that a year 


in advance the Corn Belt should 


be advised of the top limit of hogs 
to be marketed for slaughter 
under federal inspection, and also 
the number that would be e& 
pected to be marketed in the nine 
named principal markets. 
(Continued on page 34.) 
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Meat Packing and Its Trade Association 


The Institute of American Meat Packers 
What This Organization Is and What It Does 


More than two hundred meat 
packers, producing over 80 per 
cent of the commercial meat sup- 
ply of the nation, are members of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

There may be many other pack- 
ers who could profit through 
membership in the organization, 
but who have apparently been in- 
different or uninformed regarding 


INSTITUTE’S TITULAR HEAD. 


John W. Rath, president of the Rath 


‘ Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, is Chairman 


of the Board of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


the Institute’s activities and serv- 
ices. This article, and others to 
follow it, will present some inter- 
esting facts regarding the Insti- 
tute—what it does, how it func- 
tions, why its activities are im- 
portant to the industry and useful 
to all its members. 


The Institute is the trade, edu- 
cational and research association 
of the meat packing industry. 

It was established in 1919, as an 
outgrowth of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association, which had 
been founded in 1906 through the 


efforts of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 


What It Stands For. 


The aims of the Institute, as stated 
in the By-Laws, are: 





a. To secure co-operation among the 
meat packers of the United States in 
lawfully furthering and protecting the 
interests and general welfare of the 
industry; 

b. To afford a means of co-operation 
with the federal and state governments 
in all matters of general concern to the 
industry; 

c. To promote and foster domestic 
and foreign trade in American meat 
products; 

d. To promote the mutual improve- 
ment of its members and the study of 
the arts and sciences connected with 
the meat packing industry; 

e. To inform and interest the Ameri- 
can public as to the economic worth of 
the meat packing industry; 

f. To encourage co-operation with 
livestock producers and distributors of 
meat-food products. 

To aid in the accomplishment of these 
objects, the Institute has more than 
forty standing and special committees, 
three commissions, ten staff depart- 
ments, and branch offices in New York 
and Washington. 

How Membership Is Made Up. 

Members of the Institute are of three 
classes, as follows: 

First, regular members—consisting of 
persons, firms and corporate companies 
engaged in slaughtering livestock or the 
curing or canning of meat animal prod- 
ucts for consumption as food on his or 
their own account. 


Second, honorary members—persons 
who have been of exceptional service to 
the Institute or the meat packing 
industry. 

Third, associate members—persons, 
firms and corporations whose business 
interests bring them into contact with 
the meat packing industry. This mem- 
bership may include those engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of food prod- 
ucts, chemicals or by-products derived 
from the meat packing industry, or 
those who furnish machinery or sup- 
plies to regular members. 


Members All Over the World. 


Regular members include more than 
two hundred meat packing companies in 
the United States and several in 
Canada, the United Kingdom, Australia 
and New Zealand. These companies 
include many small concerns as well as 
most of the larger institutions in the 
industry. 


One individual has been elected to 
honorary membership—Albert T. Rohe 
of New York, who served as a president 
of the American Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, and who was made an honorary 
member of the Institute in 1930 on his 
retirement from active participation in 
the industry. 

More than sixty companies hold asso- 
ciate membership in the Institute. 

The affairs of the Institute are ad- 
ministered by the entire membership, 
which passes on all important policies. 
either at the annual convention or 
through answers to bulletins sent at 
frequent intervals throughout each 
year. 


Executives and Directors. 
Acting for the membership on numer- 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION IS HIS. 


Wm. Whitfield Woods, President of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
guides its activities and is its spokesman. 


ous matters is the Executive Commit- 
tee, made up of the chief officers and 
directors of the Institute—a group of 
twenty-five drawn from various parts 
of the country stretching from New 
York to California. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee is the Director of the Board, a 
deliberative officer as distinguished 
from an administrative officer. 

The. present members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are: 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Packers Get Package Idea 


‘Packers interested in better 
merchandising of meat products 
found much of interest, and value 
and many good ideas on:bétter 
packages at the annual packaging, 
packing and shipping conference, 
clinic and exposition of the Amer- 
ican Management Association, 
held in Chicago during the week 
of March 7. ° Saree 

Mornings were devoted to papers and 
addresses by outstanding merchandisers 
and package design experts, and the 
afternoons to packaging clinics, at 
which manufacturers who cared to do 
so could put their packages up for dis- 
section by packaging specialists. 

The exposition opened on Monday 
and the last session was held on Satur- 
day. A feature of the affair was the 
exhibits of packaging equipment, pack- 
ages, wrapping materials, and wrapping 
and packaging accessories. Anyone who 
studied, these exhibits could’ not’ fail to 
come away with many valuable ideas 
for improving their wrappings and con- 
tainers. 

Outstanding among the papers read 
and addresses made were the following: 
“Packages from the Consumer Point of 
View,” by Katherine Fisher, director 
Good Housekeeping Institute; “What 
Makes an Effective Package,” by Ben 
Nash, product development and mer- 
chandiser counselor; “Color in Packag- 
ing Old and New,” by Arthur S. Allen, 
colorist; “A Survey of 1,000 Packages,” 
by Wroe Alderson and B. B. Aiken, 
merchandising research department, 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 

“The Machine Age—Its Effect on the 
Consumer,” by Dr. J. W. Hayes, direc- 
tor of research, Crowell Publishing Co.; 
“New Products of the Machine Age and 
Their Relation to Consumer Market- 
ing,” by L. R. Boulware, general sales 
manager, Syracuse Washing Machine 
Corp.; “The Machine Age—Its Effect 
Upon Marketing Channels,”. by John 
Sullivan, marketing staff, American 
Management Association; “The Machine 
Age—lIts Effect on Sales Policies and 
Organization,” by A. T.. Kearney, Chi- 
cago; “The Machine Age and Consumer 
Marketing,” by Irwin D. Wolf, Kauf- 
man department stores, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
_,“Factory Pre-packing for Retail Dis- 
tribution,” by C. E. Allen,. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co.; “Reduc- 
ing Production Costs of Packaging,” by 
Francis Chilson; “Designing Containers 
for Maximum Service,” by C. A. Plas- 


kett, U. S..Department of Agriculture; ov. 


“Recent. Transportation . Developments 
and Their Relation to Packaging, Pack- 
ing and Shipping,” by Dr. Lewis Sorrell, 
University of Chicago; “Standards for 
Shipping Cases,” by D. L. Quinn; “An- 
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ticipating the Effects of Changes in 
Merchandising and Marketing on Pro- 
duction,” by Carle M. Bigelow; “What 
is the Future of the Machine in Pro- 
duction Management?” by Kenneth H. 
Condit, editor, American Machinist and 
Production Management. 
——--§—- 
STILL DUTY FREE TO BRITAIN. 


The British tariff of 10 per cent ad 
valorem which went into: ‘effect. on 
March 1 has been imposed primarily on 
products produced in insufficient. quanti- 
ties in the British Empire. However, 
there are some exceptions to -this, 
notably lard, on which the 10 per cent 
duty is imposed. 

Included on the free list are: beef, 
veal, mutton, lamb, pork, bacon, hams 
and edible meat products. Extracts and 
essences of meat or meat preserved in 
any airtight container are subject to the 
tax. Live quadruped animals are 
exempt, as are hides and skins and 
animal hair. Wheat in the grain and 
corn continue on the free list. 

The duty is not applicable to prod- 
ucts from the British Dominions, India, 
or any mandated territory until Novem- 
ber 15, 1932. By that time it is ex- 
pected that a reciprocal preference 
arrangement can be made. 


——4-—_——_ 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, March 9, 1932, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices on March 2, 1932, or nearest 
previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Mar. Mar. 
March 9. —March 9.— 9. 2. 
Amal. Leather. 700 % % % % 
Pe ek. 2is5 ee a8 10 10 7 
Amer. H. & L. 700 2% 2% 2% 2 
Do. Pfd. .... 600 11% 11% 11% 10% 
Amer. Stores... 500 % 86085 36 35% 
Armour A. ....24,700 2 1% 1% 1% 
a capccs 20,150 1 % % % 
Do. Ill. Pfd.. 5,400 144% 10% 14% 10% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 400 44 44 40 
Barnett Leath. 
re 10 10 10 10 9 
Beechnut Pack.. 300 43 43 43 41% 
OES "ER tend > cane: meen, cence. 
2; Se cons conc sia bese soe) a 
Brennan Pack.. .... ee'ee snake osm 19 
Es Scan. puns esc Rue: eee ee 
Chick C. Oil... 800 8% 8 8 8% 
lds Co. . ,000 6% 6 6% 6 
Cudahy Pack 700 354 SB 35% 
First Nat. Stor. 3,300 53 51 51 51% 
. Foods. ...41,100 40% 395% 39% 36% 
Gobel Co. .... 4,100 6% 6% 6% 5% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 220 150 147 147 147% 
Do. New .... 200 116 116 116 116 
Hormel, G. A.. 950 12 12 2 12 
Hygrade Food. 400 3% 3% 3% 3 
Kroger G. & B.33,700 18% 175% 17% 18% 
Libby McNeill. 1,770 3% 3% 3% 4 
MeMarr Stores. .... sean celee BBS 5 8% 
ayer, Oscar... .... eoss sese esos 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 150 5% 5%. 5% 5 
. & H. Pfd. 150 10% 10% 10% 9 
Morrell & Co... .... Lue. ‘Shee (Soke 
RN MAS wikes.; iene Seam seas A 
le Ores te wane Leek 1% 
Nat, Leather... .... seas eves Scena 
Mt, Dee cuss 2, 9 9% 9% 85g 
. & Gamb.14,600 41 40% 5% 40% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 7 97 97 95 
Rath Pack. .. 100 16 16 16 17% 
Safeway Strs...34,800 57% 555 656% 54% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 60. 8&4 84 Mt 82 
Do. 7% Pfd 770 «6998 90 93 86 
Stahl Meyer .. .... spec ebee >. eaes 6% 
Swift & Co 9,350 19 18% 18% 18% 
Do. Intl. 10,850 23% 2 25 
Truns Pork ... 0c. snes 3sse..okee ae 
See eee eee eee ee #4 
U.S. Leather. 1,300 3% 3% 3% 2 
De. A. cseces 5,400 7™, 7% 7%, 5 
Do. Pr. Pfd 200 62% 62% 62% #5714 
Wesson Oil 400 13% 138 13 rithe 
Do. Pfd. .... 800 -47% 47% 47 47 
Do. 7% PA. 2.6. eee ova; sata we 
ilson & 1,000 1% 1 1% Z 
BD. ccccce 4,200 4% 356 4% 3 
Do. Pfd. - 1,300 28 27 28 22 
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Meat Statistics for 1931 


More meat was consumed in 
1931 than in 1930. Per capita 
consumption of all meats wag 
larger than in 1930 by 1% lbs, 

There were slight increases ip 
veal and. pork, an increase of 
lb. in lamb and an increase of over 
¥% lb. in lard consumption per 
capita. Beef consumption wag 
slightly less. ph 

With the exception of the pre. 
ceding year, however, the per 
capita consumption of all meats 
was the smallest since 1921. 


Cattle slaughtered during the year 
totaled 12,156,000, .of which 8,108,090 
were slaughtered under federal inspee. 
tion. Calf slaughter totaled 8,792,009, 
more than half of which, or 4,717,000 
head, were federally inspected. 

Slaughter of sheep and lambs, at 
23,038,000 was the largest of record, 
The bulk of these, or 18,071,000, were 
handled in federally inspected houses, 

Total hog slaughter, at 71,157,000, 
compared with 170,390,000 last year, 
74,945,000 in 1929, 76;593,000 in 1928 
and 69,250,000 in’ 1927. Of the 1931 
slaughter, 44,772,000 were federally in- 
spected. 

Meat production during the year 
totaled 16,777,000,000 Ibs., 11,048,000,000 
Ibs. of which was given federal inspec- 
tion. Exports during the year totaled 
223,000,000 Ibs. and imports 24,000,000 
Ibs., making 16,530,000,000 Ibs. of meat 
available for consumption during the 
year. 

Of this total production of meat 
6,132,000,000 lbs. was beef, 860,000,000 
Ibs. veal, 878,000,000 lbs. lamb and mut- 
ton, 8,907,000,000 lbs. pork, and 2,385,- 
000,000 Ibs. lard. 

Total meat consumption amounted to 
133.2 Ibs., compared with 131.7 Ibs. in 
1930. With the exception of a year ago 
the total was the smallest since 1919. 
Of this total meat consumption 49.6 
Ibs. was beef, 6.9 Ibs. veal, 7.1 Ibs. lamb 
and mutton, pork 69.6 Ibs. and lard 144 
Ibs. 

Beef exports during the year totaled 
only 28,000,000 Ibs. and the imports 
20,000,000 Ibs. There was no export of 
veal, but imports of 2,000,000 Ibs. were 
received. Lamb and mutton exporls 
totaled 2,000,000 Ibs., with no imports. 

Pork exports totaled 193,000,000 lbs, 
the smallest of this century, and com- 
pared with 314,000,000 Ibs. in the pre 
ceding year. Pork imports totaled 
4,000,000 Ibs. ‘ 

Lard exports at 601,000,000 Ibs. com 
pared with 674,000,000 Ibs. the previous 
year, and were the lowest since 1916 
They were more nearly comparable with 
pre-war exports than for any year sinee 
the war. 
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Meat Loaf May Be “Best Seller” 
When Vegetables Are Added 


Combinations of meat and vege- 
tables in fancy meat specialties 
are becoming: popular, since these 
combinations can be made with 
little effort and no additional labor 
cost on the part of the manufac- 
turer. 

This is possible through the 
availability of dehydrated vege- 
tables, which may be soaked or 
cooked and mixed with the meat 
prior to baking or cooking. 

These vegetables have been put 
through a drying process which re- 
moves only the moisture and leaves all 
the color, flavor and nutritive proper- 
ties. The vegetables are dried at low 
temperatures in the absence of air. 
They are all grown within forty miles 
of the dehydrating plant and are sent 
to the plant without delay, so there is 
no chance for them to wilt before they 
are processed. 

They are then washed and otherwise 
prepared, and are dehydrated in inclosed 
dryers with carbon dioxide which, it is 
claimed, prevents oxidation, retains 
flavor and color, and facilitates drying 
at less than 125 degs. 

Preparing Vegetable Ingredients. 

The drying process requires from 6 
to 15 hours, according to the vegetable, 
onions being one of ‘the vegetables re- 
quiring the maximum time. 

These dried vegetables lend them- 
selves to use in‘meat products because 
they are uniform in strength and mois- 
ture content, because they have the full 
flavor and aroma of the fresh vegetable, 
because they do not require plant labor 
in preparation, and because they can be 
kept on hand at all time without de- 
terioration. 

For convenience in handling and in 
use the vegetables are sliced into flakes 
for use in meat loaves and similar prod- 
ucts, or they are available in the form 
of a powder, if this method is 
preferable. 

Because the 70 to 97 per cent of 
moisture contained in most vegetables is 
eliminated by this dehydrating process, 
the dried vegetables take up little 
Space, they are available the year 
round, and it is possible to impart the 
fresh vegetable flavor to combination 
vegetable and meat products when 
vegetables are out of season without 
being forced to pay the higher price 
for out-of-season products. 

_ “Doll Up” the Meat Loaf. 
. Meat loaves are year-around special- 
ties, but they are especially popular 
during the summer moriths. There 





always has been a widespread effort to 
make these loaves not only more tasty 
but more attractive to the eye. To ac- 
complish this such products as maca- 
roni, pickles, pimientos, pistachio nuts 
and similar products have been added. 


Dehydrated vegetable mixtures may 
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be obtained which not only give de- 
sirable color combinations and “eye 
appeal” effects, but which furnish a 
well-balanced food in the form of a 
meat and vegetable loaf. One mixture 
of sweet green peppers, carréts, par- . 
snips, celery, pimientos, parsley ‘and 
spinach has been used in the prepara- 
tion of meat loaves. However, any pre- 
ferred combination of vegetables may 
be secured. . i ebes oe 

These dehydrated vegetables are pre- 
pared by the California Vegetable Prod- 
ucts Co., of Burbank, Calif. | 


What Good Are Meat F acts: if the 


Consumer Is Not: Informed? 


Need for bringing facts about meat 
to the attention of the public was 
stressed by R. C. Pollock, general man- 
ager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, in an address this week 
before the Kansas Livestock Association 
at Wichita. 

Mr. Pollock pointed to such outstand- 
ing facts about meat as those listed by 
a leading scientific research worker as 
follows: 

“Meat 
protein. 

“Meat is a good body builder, and an 
excellent food for growing children. 

“Meat is easily digested and is prac- 


is an excellent source of 


tically completely used by ‘the human 
system. . 
“Meat increases growth of stature. 
“Meat produces increased vigor. 
“Meat increases efficiency. ; 
“Meat increases the length of life. 
“Meat is a health food. 
“Meat stimulates mental activity.” 
Such statements from authoritative 
sources are very fine, Mr. Pollock said. 
“But what do such facts amount to if 
they are not brought to the attention of 
the 120 million people of the United 
States. 
“If they are buried they are of no 
use at all. Research people are simply 













‘VE TAKEN 
IT ON THE LAM 
FROM YOU LONG :: 
ENOUGH !: NOQW- 


— YOU TAKE 


ONE WAY TO TURN THE TABLES ON THE ‘VEGETARIANS. "— 


Faddists preaching the values of a vegetarian dieti aré.given)a new mark: te 
shoot at when the meat trade introduces ;a variety of,choice .vegetables as a part of 
its wholesome meat specialty line.- ‘“Meat ahd' Vegetable loaf” may ‘be“among 1932's" 


“best sellers.” 
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wasting their time digging out informa- 
tion, if that information is filed away 
in the archives and forgotten. On the 


other hand, if it is made available to © 


the masses, an inestimable amount of 
good is accomplished.” 

After discussing many other things 
in favor of meat, Mr. Pollock said: “We 
might go on indefinitely talking about 
the excellent food value of meat in the 
diet, but the job that we have ahead 


Sausag 
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of us at the present time is not to talk 
it over among ourselves. but to drive 
this information home to the public.” 

He cited the work that is being done 
by the board with the limited funds 
available, and called attention to the 
need for putting over a program by 
which fundamental meat information 
will not only be brought to all of the 
people, but by which the facts will be 
kept before them all of the time. 


e and Meat Specialties to 


Pay 2% P. C. Sales Tax 


Four important products of the 
livestock and meat industry will 
be taxed under the sales tax bill 
proposed in Congress this week as 
one means of raising revenue to 
meet government deficits. 


These products are sausage, 
lard, canned meats and cooked 
hams, on which a sales tax of 214. 
per cent is proposed. 

This handicap will be placed on the 
sale of these products unless livestock 
producers and everyone in the meat in- 
dustry interested in the manufacture 
and sale of these articles brings 
pressure to bear on congressmen and 
senators to secure the exemption of 
these important meat foods. 

Products Which Escape Tax. 


Fresh meats, ham, bacon, and pork 
shoulder cuts and jowls are exempted 
from the proposed tax when they are 
not cooked or packed in air-tight con- 
tainers. 

Other exempted items are: ‘ 

Sales for export; fish (including shel 
fish) and poultry, fresh, dried, frozen, 
chilled, salted, or in brine; butter; oleo- 
margarine, and other substitutes for 
butter; cheese; eggs in shell; sugar; 
salt; feed for animals or fowls; sales to 
government, state, or political subdivi- 
sions thereof; fertilizers, and other 
ingredients used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers. 

The bill provides for a tax on tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable and other kinds 
of messages as follows: If the charges 
are between 30 and 50 cents, the tax 
is 5 cents; 50 cents and over, the tax 
is 10 cents. A 10 per cent tax is pro- 
vided on the amount paid for leased 
telegraph wires or talking circuits. 

The bill also provides for a tax on 
electricity, gas, and coal. Apparently 
manufacturers who buy electrical cur- 
rent would be taxed, but those who pro- 
duce it for their own use would not be 
taxed. 


Protest Sales Tax on Meats. 


“A 2% per cent sales tax on lard, 
sausage, cooked meats and canned 


meats, such as that proposed in a bill 
recently introduced into Congress, would 
cost the livestock producers of this 
country approximately ten million 
dollars,” says a statement issued this 
week by a number of the leading live- 
stock associations of the country. It 
continues: 

“An estimate based on the reports of 
the Census of Manufactures for 1929, 
substituting current values, indicates 
that the value of lard, sausage, canned 
meats and cooked hams that will be 
produced in 1932 and sold in domestic 
trade channels will approximate four 
hundred and fifty million dollars. The 
tax on this volume would approximate 
ten million dollars. 

“The packing industry last year 
operated at a loss. It, therefore, seems 
improbable that the packing industry 
can absorb the tax, although it un- 
doubtedly would be further adversely 
affected by it. Moreover, the tax as 
proposed is substantially greater than 
the average margin of profit in the 
packing industry. 

Ten Million Loss to Producer. 

“Since packers and retailers already 
are selling meat at the highest price 
they can obtain for it, the tax cannot 
be passed on to consumers. 








It Can’t Be Done— 
But Is Being Done! 


Packers say they can’t 
build price lists constructive- 
ly, and then stick to them. 


Is this true? 


In its Feb. 6 issue THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER asked 
“Why kers Print Price 
Lists?” and gave some basic facts 
on list building. 


In the March 5 issue a successful 
packer gave in detail his method 
of building the right kind of a 

rice list—which he has stuck to 
or two years, and made money 
at it! 

Reprints of either of these arti- 
cles may be had by sending a 2-cent 
a f to the Editor, THE NA- 
ra AL PROVISIONER, Chicago, 
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“Therefore, it seems apparent that 
unless lard, sausage, cooked meats and 
canned meats are exempted from the 
proposed tax, the hog producers of this 
country will receive approximately ten 
million dollars less for their hogs than 
they would if the foregoing products 
were exempted. 

“Cattle producers also would suffer’ 
to some extent, since many kinds of 
sausage contain a large percentage of 
beef, and since some canned meats are 
beef products. 

“The tax applies with particular 
severity in the case of lard. Up until 
the last year or two a relatively large 
percentage of our lard production was 
exported. During the last few years, 
however, this percentage has declined 
sharply, with the result that an un. 
usually large amount has had to be 
marketed through domestic channels. 

“The marketing of abnormally large 
quantities of lard in the domestic 
market—a difficult problem in itself— 
has been made more difficult by the 
existence of tremendous supplies of 
low-priced vegetable oils. Consequently, 
the levels at which lard has had to be 
priced in order to move it into con. 
sumption have been very low. 


Hits Poor Man’s Food. 


“Sausage is known as the poor man’s 
food. The tax undoubtedly would re 
strict the production of sausage and 
the food supply of many families would 
be affected. : 

“It is significant that the Committee 
on Ways and Means, in giving consid- 
eration to the sales tax, exempted milk 
in every form, as well as a number of 
other staples. Certainly meat is as 
much of a staple as milk is, and prob- 
ably more so, and there seems no sound 
reason why such widely used products 
as lard, sausage, canned meats and 
cooked hams should be taxed. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that producers cannot take much lower 
prices for the products of their farms 
and ranches and continue to stay in 
business. From the viewpoint of 
revenue to be realized from the tax, ten 
million dollars is not a huge figure. But 
to extract that amount of money from 
a group which already has suffered to 
the extent that livestock producers have 
suffered, would be distinctly harmful to 
the industry which is so vital a part of 
our country.” 

Those endorsing the statement in- 
clude the National Swine Growers’ As 
sociation, the American Poland-China 
Record Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Swine Records, the er 
shire Swine Record Association, 
Iowa Cooperative Live Stock Shippers, 
the National Duroc Record Association, 
the Chester White Swine Record Asse 
ciation, the National Poland-China Ree- 
ord Association, E. S. Bayard, editor of 
the Pennsylvania Farmer, and Charles 
Snyder, editor of the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal. 
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[EDITORIAL] 


Home Markets for the Meat Packer 


In a fair-sized city within a comparatively short 
distance from Chicago is a small, efficient, up-to- 
date meat plant. It turns out good product, but 
it never has made any considerable profit. It 
maintains an office and a staff of salesmen in 
Chicago and disposes of its production there. 

Comparatively few consumers in the prosperous 
community in which this plant is located ever see, 
hear of or taste the meat products produced there. 
What they buy bears the labels of Chicago and 
Iowa packers. 

This situation is not an exception in the meat 
industry. Iowa meats, for example, are sold in 
Chicago, and Chicago meats find markets in Iowa 
cities in which meat plants are located. Nebraska 
trades product with Missouri, and Minnesota with 
Wisconsin. In some cases meats are transported 
long distances and placed on the market in com- 
petition with meats produced locally. And quite 
often the profit that should result from such sales 
goes to pay transportation charges and higher 
costs of doing business at a distance. 

Such overlapping of territories and crisscross- 
ing of sales is one of the important factors respon- 
sible for high merchandising and distribution 
costs. One of the constructive and profitable 
things packers can do is to sell as much product 
as close to home as possible. Every time a packer 
sells a pound of product near by instead of at a 
distance he decreases his own merchandising and 
transportation costs, makes it possible for some 
other packer also to sell a pound of product at 
home at a greater -profit—and strengthens the 
market to the extent that competition is reduced. 

There are plants located in areas of large live- 
stock production which naturally must go out of 
what would be considered their logical sales terri- 
tories to dispose of output. And there are terri- 
tories that do not produce enough meat to supply 








their needs, and which are dependent on distant. 


packers for supplies. There is nothing econom- 
ically wrong in doing business under these condi- 
tions. But when a packer does not take every 
advantage of his home market he not only pays 
the penalty of poor merchandising in higher costs 
and smaller profits, but he deprives d6thers of the 
opportunity to do a good selling job, and thereby 
weakens the market by needless competition. 

One company had considered its logical sales 
territory a district with a radius of about 100 
miles from its plant. About eighteen months ago 
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it made a sales and merchandising survey. This 
disclosed that in the territory within a radius of 
50 miles of the plant there was a meat consump- 
tion several times larger than the plant could pro- 
duce working three shifts a day every day. 

It did the logical and profitable thing—reduced 
its radius of action and concentrated its sales and 
merchandising efforts in a smaller territory. Re- 
sults were immediate and gratifying. Territory 
was again reduced. Again the results were 
apparent in an increase in volume and profits. 

Out of these experiences has come a policy 
which this concern believes to be the basis of an 
efficient meat merchandising program—be sure 
you are getting all business possible out of your 
immediate territory before you try to spread out. 
It is possible other packers might find greater 
profits in such a basic merchandising plan. 


Why Penalize Food to Raise Revenue? 


Meat and bread are two of the necessities of 
life which should escape the sales tax legislation 
now being considered by Congress. These are the 
basic foods of rich and poor alike and should be 
the last to be penalized for the sake of raising 
revenue to balance governmental budgets. Neither 
packer nor livestock producer is in position to 
carry any part of a sales tax, because their mar- 
gins of profit are close to the vanishing point and 
many already have suffered severe losses. 


At present there appears to be no intention of 
piacing this tax on fresh meat, but on certain 
processed meats only. This would include sau- 
sage, cooked and canned meats and lard. 

It is impossible to force all meat into consump- 
tive channels in a fresh state. Indeed, the ten- 
dency on the part of the meat packing industry 
to market an increasingly large percentage of the 
hog carcass fresh has been protested by livestock 
producers in the belief that it results in lower 
prices for the live animal. Yet the industry has 
been forced to do this to avoid great accumulations 
of product which in the past two years have 
spelled heavy loss, and which always have neces- 
sitated purely speculative ventures. 


Everyone in the livestock and meat industry 
should protest this tax, as it will tend not only to 
depress returns to an industry already deflated to 
the lowest point of the century, but will tend to 
reduce consumer demand for meat in favor of 
other foods not so penalized. Members of Con- 
gress should be informed without delay of the re- 


- action of their constituents in the meat industry 


to this proposal, and should be urged to see that 
basic foods are exempted from a sales tax. 


jated Business Papers, 1 Official 
by > aa Provisiener, 


5 Madiso Ni 
dix Bidg., Los Angeles: Simpscn-Heilig, Representatives. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Thuringer Sausage 


A Western sausagemaker wants to 
make both fresh and smoked Thuringer. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are not equipped to make dry sausage, but 
we understand there is a Thuringer that is sold 
fresh, also a smoked Thuringer that is not dried 
for any length of time. We would like to make 
these two kinds of sausage. Can you give us 
formula and directions? 


The season of the year is close at 
hand when Thuringer is served exten- 
sively with some kind of green vege- 
table. This may be either the fresh or 
the smoked product. 


Fresh Thuringer Sausage. 


Fresh Thuringer may be made as 
follows: 

Formula: 

20 lbs. fresh lean veal or young bone- 
less beef chucks, free from 
sinews. 

50. Ibs. fresh extra lean pork trim- 
mings. 

30 Ibs. fresh back fat. 

Grind the veal or chucks through the 
\%-in. plate of the grinder. Chop in 
the silent cutter adding 5 Ibs. of ice. 
Chop medium fine, with 8 oz. of oalt. 

Grind the extra lean pork trimmings 
and back fat through the %-in. plate 
of the grinder. 

Mix all together, adding the follow- 
ing seasoning: 

1% Ibs. salt. 

2 oz. ground nutmeg. 

6 oz. ground white pepper. 
2 oz. whole caraway seed. 

Mix for 2 minutes. 

Stuff in. medium hog casings, and 
link in pairs 4 to 6 in. long. 

Hang’ on clean sticks and put in 
cooler. 

The product made by this formula 
is not smoked. It is a fresh sausage 
like pork sausage, and is usually fried 
and served with red cabbage. 


Smoked Thuringer Sausage. 

If the inquirer wishes to make a 
Thuringer summer sausage, it is pos- 
sible to manufacture such a product 
that may be sold fresh. It should not 
be confused with the fresh Thuringer 
or Cervelat sausage. 

A good formula for this Thuringer 
summer causage is as follows: 

80 lbs. lean boneless chucks (re- 

trimmed). 

20 Ibs. back fat or shoulder fat 

(all fat). 

If any lean meat is left on the back 
fat, the sausage would have to be 
frozen in order to comply with gov- 
ernment regulations regarding the use 


_ or cellulose containers. 


of pork in a sausage that is eaten with- 
out cooking. It is therefore best to 
leave out all lean pork and use only 
beef and back fat or shoulder fat en- 
tirely free of lean. 


Grind the beef once through the %- 
in. plate of the grinder. Cut the back 
fat in small pieces, about the size of 
an egg and spread this with seasoning 
consisting of 

3 Ibs. 6 oz. salt. 

8 oz. sugar. 

8 oz. ground white pepper. 
2 oz. saltpeter. 

Spread all over the ground beef and 
chop once more through the %-inch 
plate of the grinder. 

Put in the mixer and mix for 2 min- 
utes. Shelve and hold in the cooler 
from. 48 to 72 hours at 38 to 40 degs. 
F. Then mix again for one minute. 
This makes it more pliable and easier 
to stuff. 

Stuff in export or sewed hog bungs 
Hold in the 
cooler for 24.to 48 hours. Then hold at 
room temperature, say 60 to 70 degs. F., 
for 4 to 5 hours. 

Smoke for 24 hours at 80 to 100 
degs. F. Take from the smokehouse 
and hang in the dry room at 55 to 60 
degs. F. for 24 hours. The sausage is 
then ready for sale. 

This sausage is sold fresh and Should 
not be held for any length of time. 

This recipe should not be used for a 
sausage that is to be fully dried. It is 
intended to be a fresh Thuringer 
summer sausage. 








Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 

And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 

Practical hints on buying and 
testing sheep and hog casings 
may be obtained by filling out 

. and sending in the following 
coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me reprint on +9" 9 and 
Testing Sausage Casings."’ I sub- 
scriber to 


THB NATIONAL ™ PROVI- 

















Branding Smoked Meats 


A Western packer complains of poor 
results with his meat branding equip- 
ment. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have experienced not a little difficulty ip 
ascertaining the kind of branding equipment we 
should use to stamp our hams and bacon. 

We have tried rubber stamps, and gasoline 
heated branding irons but neither have given satis. 
faction. We have no gas connection to our plant 
and have therefore been unable to consider gas ang 
air as our brand iron fuel. , 

It is our desire to secure information as < the 
best equipment and also the best methods of plac. 
ing the brand. .Both our bacon and -hams are 
being branded after they are cured. Do‘yon think 
this is the proper’ practice or should the branding 
be done before curing or smoking? 

Hams, bellies, shoulders, etc., usually 
are branded after they come out of the 
soaking vat, usually after washing, fol- 
lowing the curing period. The skin 
should be dried off with a bell scrapér 
before the brand is applied to get the 
best results. be 

If this inquirer is not securing good 
results: with a hot branding iron the 
reason probably is that'the iron is not 
hot enough, or that: too much of the 
heat which should go to'make the brand 
is absorbed in evaporating the excess 
moisture on the meat. There should be 
no trouble if the meat: is comparatively 
dry, the iron is hot‘ enough and: the 
worker applies the brand ‘property: 

Electric branding irons . are.,popular 
in many meat plants. -They are clean, 
convenint and there is less danger from 
fire. 

Ink branding is used’ by many pack- 
ers. Here again the branding is done 
after the meats come out of the soaking 
vat and after washing. In this case 
also, the meats must. be comparatively 
dry on the area where ‘the brand is ap- 
plied. Usually the bell s¢rapet is used 
to remove excess moisture. ‘The trick 
in ink branding is to apply the right 
amount of pressure to-secure a clear 


_legible brand but not so. much as to 


cause smearing. Matty packers dry ink 
brands under a gasiflame’ before the 
meat goes ito the smokehouse, In any 
event care must be used. not ‘to ‘smear 
the brand. 
° tad Re ree 

EDIBLE GELATIN PRODUCTION. 

Reports on the production. of. edible 
gelatine in the United. States for 1931 
show a decrease as compared. with 
records of production for the previous 
four years, 15,163,047: Ibs. having been 
produced during the past. yeait,; as ‘com- 
pared with over 17;000,000-Ihs:: in 1927, 
1928 and 1930, and over 18,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1929. In view of lower: juction, 
stocks on hand. atthe end’:of ‘the four 


. quarters’ of \1931 ‘ compare... favorably 


with those of other years. 
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Water Heating Methods 


A Western packer asks regarding the 
effect, if any, on meats cooked in water 
heated with direct steam from a. boiler 
in which a compound is used. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

I would like to know if thie steam coming. from 
a boiler in which boiler compound is used and 
going into the water in which frankfurts and 
other sausages and meats are cooked would have 
any effect on the meats. 

I would also like to know whether it is better 


to heat water directly by steam from pipes in- - 


stalled around the sides of the cooking vat or on 
the bottom. 

If the boiler’ is operated ‘properly 
little of the compound used should come 
over with the steam. However, if the 
water line in the boiler is carried too 
high, or if there is foaming or priming, 
then water may be carried over into 
the cooking vat, in which case some of 
the dissolved boiler compound might 
get into the cooking water. 
knowing the ingredients in this boiler 
compound, it would be impossible to 
state what effect, if any, it might have 
en the meat. 

In any event, a steam separator in- 
stalled in the steam line directly above 
the boiler would be good insurance and 
would improve the quality of the steam. 
Such a device was described and illus- 
trated in the February 7 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Its function is 
to remove the water from the steam. 
If any dissolved boiler compound were 
carried over into the cooking vat it 
would be in water. Removing the 
water from the steam would minimize 
this danger. 

Another method—and a safe one— 
would be to use a closed coil in the 
cooking vat. If such a coil is installed 
a trap should be placed at the discharge 
of the coil. This trap permits the 
passage of water of condensation, but 
prevents the, escape of steam. | 


Such ‘ax!’ arrangement probably. would: 


be mor€* economical in _ the. Jong * 
than‘heating by stpar. Ridirect contact’ 
with the water, partiéularly if the wafer: 
of condensation and the heat units in 
it were conveyed back to the boiler. 

A still further saving could be made 
by installing a temperature regulator 
to maintain the temperature of the 
water in the cooking vat at the proper 
temperature. 

It probably would make little differ- 
ence, as far as heating is concerned, 
whether the closed coils were installed 
around the bottom or sides of the tank, 
providing the number of square feet of 
heating surface in both coils was the 
same. 

An objection.sto heating water with 
direct steam is*that considerable. noise 
and vibration Sometimes are caused by 
the passagé*of the steam into the water. 
Devices to prevent these annoyances 
can be had. 


Without . 
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Unless care is taken, product being 
cooked may also be damaged if steam 
is permitted to come in contact with it. 
Whether the water is heated by direct 
steam or by a closed coil, provisions 
should be made to keep the meats from 
contact with steam or the steam coils.. 

Jo - ot 


Pork Tongue Loaf 


Pork tongue loaf is an attractive 
meat product at any season of the year. 
,An.Eastern packer who is increasing 
his line of fancy meat produats says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We cure’ pork tongues and would like to make a 
pork tongue loaf. .We have seen very good-look- 
ing loaves which appear to be almost solid tongues. 
Can you tell us how such a loagis. made? « eat. 


A container. having a “heavy “spring 
should be used for pork tongue loaf, as 
this product requires a much heavier 
spring than meat loaf. 

Tongues. should be cured in regular 
S. P. ham pickle approximately 15 days. 
They are cooked in an open tank 1% 
hours at 180 to 190 degs., then the bone, 
fat, gullet and rough skin are removed. 

Tongues are placed in the :container 
crosswise, three layers high. Put the 
cover on the container and tighten the 
wing nuts thoroughly so there will. be 
no leakage of water into the containgt: 
Then put the container in the cook tank 
and cook for 3% hours at 170 degs. in- 
side temperature. 

When the cooking period is over the 
product is removed from the cook tank 
and permitted to stand in normal room 
temperature for one hour. Cold water 
should not be run over the container. 
The advantage of letting the container 
stand in room temperature is to allow 
the juices to seep back into the meat 
product. Then place in the a room 
for at least 12 hours. 

Neither ground beef nor gelatine nor 
any ‘other binder need be added. Whole 
pork or_beef tongues cooked in this way 
1 ain the:right kind of container will bind 
Tinto a solid loaf. 


er 











at’s Your 
Steam Cost? 


Here are the results one packer 
is obtaining in his boiler room 
and that are possible, or can be 
approached, in other meat plants 
similarly equipped. 

Water evaporated per square foot 
of boiler heating surface, 7.98 Ibs. 


Water evaporated per pound of 
coal, 8.016 Ibs. 


Water evaporated per pound of 
combustible, 10.378 Ibs. 


A boiler output of 256.88 per cent 
of rated capacity. 


A boiler efficiency of 75.39 per 
cent. 

These results were obtained in 
one, of three tests made recently 
using coai that analyzed 12,335 
B.t.u. 
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FAINTING WATER TOWERS. __ 

A packerswants to know what isthe 
best kind of paigt to use ‘on the inside 
of water towers: He says: 

Editor The National Provigioner: 

We are planning to repaint ‘our water tower as 
soon as the weather warms up. Aluminum paint 
will be used’ on the tower and the ‘outside, of the 
tank, ag We have found that this paint’ “the 
structure “a striking appearance and lasts well. 
We can not decide on the kind of paint to use on 
the inside .of,the tank. Have you any information 
on lasting qualities of the different paints for this 
use. 

This packer’s inquiry comes at a time 
when experiments to determine the best 
paint to use on the inside of water 
tanks, being made by the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and the Borough of Ambridge, Pa., are 
still in progress. These tests were 
started October 6, 1931. 

Qne hundred and ninety-six. pai 
panels are being studied. The* ae in- 
spection of these was made on February 
15. At this time an‘average rating of 
76$ per cent WaSgiven all panels. The 


*“classitied panels were rated at 78.4 per 


cent; unclassified, 72.5 per cent. 
The average ratings of the classified 
paneis in the latest inspection were: 





Hot bituminous paints....................0- 98.9 
Red lead-linseed oil paints................+5 89.7 
Be | ES PO Te erent PORTS 88.0 
Asphalt emulsion, paint............seeeeeees 86.0 
Thiek  plaotic Coekinigesai. sci. socks kc vcndesdcc 85.2 
Clear varnish finishes...........ccceeeeseees 82.8 
NS WO 6. 0K ding GUiss ccices ev ecendccne 82.2 
CIN OMINE. iso chkk cab iv ec ieeessdasdccas 82.1 
Asphalt emulsion, with filler................ 74.0 
Synthetic gum-vehicle paints.............. 74.0 
Cold bituminous paints, miscellaneous....... 71.3 
QGRar LiMNOOd  WOIMER. 6s civinvciecacsisbcsenss 67.0 
Gilsonite asphalt paints...............c00005 64.3 
Pyroxylin-base paints .....ccisccsecccvavess 60.0 


—— A 
A SONG OF PACKINGTOWN. 


Terry did cant of creaking cranes, 

Of Gary’s wondrous steel mill trains; 
The gassy murk, the charger’s wail— 

In fact he told a gripping tale 

Of Old King Steel, so hale and strong— 
"Twas his, but mine’s a meaty song. 


I like the lowing of the cows, 

The gentle grunt of friendly sows, 

The lambkins’ plaintive ba! ba! ba! 

The livestock buyers’ ha! ha! ha! 

For sounds like these mean steaks and 


chops 
May soon be bought in butcher shops. 


I'll sing a song of Packingtown, 
Whose fame is of world-wide renown. 
Here countless pens are daily filled 
With best of livestock, to be-killed. . 
In abattoirs that tower high, 

Wherein the air is icy-dry. * 


Machines’ quite huge and spick-and-span, 
Now do-much work once done by man; 
While railroads haul sweet meats afar, 
When packed in carton, box, and jar; 
In fact, ’tis meet the world should eat 
Chicago’s sweet and juicy meat, 


Zounds! 
the squeal— 
Would drown the slurp of molten steel; 
And while each workman’s doing things, 
He thinks good thoughts, oft he sings; 
He feeds the men who cannot fail 
Who make the steel, the bridge, the rail. 
—ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 


etwas 


Zounds! The sounds—at least 
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ilt in 1922—as good today 
as when first installed...” 


“Your records will show our ice-cream hardening and 
anteroom was built in August, 1922. It has been in con. 
tinuous service ever since and is in as good condition as 
when first built. Our refrigeration consumed has been 
low as is evidenced by an average power bill of $50 per 
month. 

“We have run temperature in room as low as -29° F, 
generally operating, however, from —10° to —-12° F. Dur. 
ing dull seasons this temperature is maintained by oper. 
ating three hours daily. 

“Comparing this with other rooms under our observa- 
tion would say our results are at least as good as could 
be obtained with any type insulation. We feel we did 
well in selecting Rock Cork and would not hesitate to 
do so again.” 





Another 


aw 


long-time user 


SAYS 


“RR. , 

frigeration costs stay 
where they started” .. . “No 
more refrigeration is required 
after years of service than 
when Rock Cork was first in- 
stalled.” Extravagant claims 
add nothing to first-hand tes- 
timony like this, contained in 
letters from hundreds of users, 
many of whom installed Rock 
Cork as long as twenty-three 
years ago. 

J-M Rock Cork because of 
its mineral composition is per- 
manent . . . rot-proof ... ver- 
min-proof . . . odorless and 


incapable of absorbing odors. 
It will never support the 
growth of mould or. bacteria. 
No other low-temperature in- 
sulation equals it in maintain- 
ing its high insulating value 

Lastingly efficient, absolute- 
ly sanitary Rock Cork de- 
serves your consideration. It 
will give you trouble - proof 
service under every refrigera- 
tion condition. For full par- 
ticulars write to Johns-Man- 
ville, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


u) Johns-Manville 


ROCK 


CORK 


Insulation for all temperatures from 400° F. below zero to 
“6 the highest industrial temperatures. 


RENSSELAER ICE CREAM AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


Rensselaer, Indiana. 


since 1909 . . . 23 years. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Refrigeration Control 


New Method of Using Solid Car- 
bon Dioxide in Motor Trucks 


Solid carbon dioxide, especially 
for use in packers’ refrigerated 
trucks, has not enjoyed the pop- 
ularity its inherent quality would 
seem to justify. 

It is used in considerable vol- 
ume for meat truck refrigeration, 
and the volume used in this serv- 
ice is growing. But until recently 
lack of correct methods of apply- 
ing the refrigeration and regula- 
ting temperatures caused disap- 
pointments which reacted against 
this refrigerant. 


One packer in the South recently 
wrote THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER as 
follows: 

“Some time ago we installed in two 
of our delivery trucks a method of re- 
frigeration using solid carbon dioxide. 
To equip these vehicles cost $1,500. 


“It was explained to us that the gas 
and cold from the CO: would pass 
through the tubes, which formed a part 
of the system, and in this manner re- 
frigerate the truck. We found that the 
cold air and gas from the solid carbon 
dioxide did not pass through the tubes. 
The cold it seems would not travel fur- 
ther than about 2 ft. from the tank in 
which the refrigerant was contained. 


“After using solid carbon dioxide for 


Es 


about six months, we found it very ex- 
pensive and such a poor refrigerant 
that we tore the refrigerating systems 
out of our trucks and installed bunkers 
for ice and salt. Since then we have 
had no trouble.” 


Experience Brings Results. 


Investigation disclosed that the 
troubles this packer experienced could 
in no way be placed at the door of solid 
carbon dioxide. The fault was due en- 
tirely to wrong methods and bad ad- 
vice in use of this refrigerant. 

Since then scientific investigation and 
practical experimentation have devel- 
oped simple methods of using this re- 
frigerant that would permit full utiliza- 
tion of the refrigerating properties of 
solid carbon dioxide when used to cool 
truck bodies. One of these was illus- 
trated and described in the January 23, 
1932, issue of THE NATIONAL PRovIs- 
IONER. Another, the result of a long 
series of tests and experiments, is that 
of the York-Hoover Corporation of 
York, Pa. 

This new method of using CO. for 
refrigerating truck bodies differs from 
others which attempt to control tem- 
perature by retarding or suppressing 
the refrigerating effects. The “Kold- 
Trold,” as the new method is known, 
gets the same effect by controlling both 
refrigerating effect and consumption of 
the refrigerant. 


The York-Hoover controlled temper- 
ature CO. unit consists essentially of 


SIMPLICITY AND COMPACTNESS CHARACTERIZE NEW COOLING UNIT. 
In installing the system in a truck body the evaporator plate is placed against 


the back or side wall of the body. 
installed on the ceiling. 
compartment. 


The CO, compartment, with condensing coil, are 
Note the temperature control unit at the side of the CO, 


ONE METHOD OF INSTALLATION. 


The unit may be installed so that the 
solid carbon dioxide may be loaded from 
the outside of the truck body or from 
the inside. In the smaller units loading 
is generally done from the inside. 


a container for solid carbon dioxide, a 
condensing coil, an evaporator coil and 
a thermostatically controlled valve. The 
condensor coil is in intimate contact 
with the solid CO: container, and is 
located at a higher level than the evap- 
orator coil, which is in the refrigerated 
compartment. 


How the System Works. 


Sealed within the two coils, which 
form a closed system, is a charge of 
volatile low temperature refrigerant. 
In operation the solid carbon dioxide in 
the container in contact with the con- 
densing coil produces a temperature 
and pressure in that coil very much be- 
low that of the evaporator coil. 

This pressure difference causes a flow 
of gas from the evaporator coil to the 
condensing coil. The result is rapid 
evaporation of the liquid refrigerant 
in the evaporator coil and absorption 
of the heat from the space surrounding 
it. Due to the low temperature in the 
condensing coil the gas is condensed and 
returns by gravity to the evaporator 
coil. This cycle will continue just so 
long as a temperature difference exists 
between the two coils. Likewise the 
temperature in the refrigerated com- 
partment will continue to drop. 

Interposed between these coils is the 


thermostatically controlled valve, which .- 
is actuated by the temperature in the 
refrigerated compartment. The thor- 
mostatic device is set to act at a pre- 
determined point, and when this is 
reached the valve tends to close. Upon 
a rise in temperature the valve opens. 
The valve thus governs the flow of 
gas to the condensing coil and insures 
positive and accurate automatic tem- 
perature control. 

The thermostatic valve may be set 
for any temperature required with 
a 30 degs. Fahr. range. Units 
can be furnished with the proper valve 
for maintaining any of the following 
temperature ranges: Minus 30 degs. 
Fahr. to 0 degs. Fahr.; minus 15 degs. 
to plus 15 degs.; plus 5 degs. to plus 35 
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degs.; plus 30 oo. to plus 60 degs.; 
plus 50 degs. to plus 80 degs. 
The solid CO. container is heavily in- 
sulated in order to insure “controlled” 
refrigeration only to the refrigerated 
compartment by way of the evaporator 
coil. Consequently the consumption of 
solid CO, is in direct proportion to the 
load except for a slight heat loss 
through the walls of the container. 


How It Is Installed. 


The condensing coil is arranged 
around the sides and bottom of the 
solid CO. container in order to insure 
rapid heat transfer. The evaporator 
coll is soldered to a heavy galvanized 
steel sheet to form the evaporator plate. 
The evaporator plate includes vertical 
full length ribs which extend into the 


TEMPERATURE TEST. 


This twenty-four hour record of tem- 
peratures was en to determine the 
efficiency of the Kold-Trold in maintain- 
ing an even temperature. Note how 
quickly the temperature returns to the 
point at which the control is set when 
the door is closed. 


refrigerated compartment. This assem- 
bly provides additional heat absorbing 
surface and rigid construction. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
this unit are: : 

1—Even and constant temperature 
control with minimum consumption of 
solid CO. Under test, during extreme 
summer weather, a body unit insulated 
with 4 in. of corkboard carried 3.5 gal- 
lons of ice cream for every pound of 
solid CO. used 

2.—Low operating costs. There are 
no moving parts in the unit and thus 
repairs and service charges are small. 

3.—Minimum space requirements and 
reduced weight. There are advantages 
in increasing profits by permitting long- 
~P aed routes and increased pay 


4.—Simplicity of operation. It is only 
necessary, it is said, to make an initial 
adjustment of the thermostatic valve. 
No further attention is required except 
periodic of the container with 
solid COs. 


5.—Dependab’ 
of products or 
breakdowns. 

6.—Convenience and ease of charging 
solid CO; into the container. 

In installing the the evapora- 
tor plate is p against the back or 
side wall of the refrigerated compart- 
ment. The solid CO, container with 
compansing coil are placed against the 
ceiling of the truck. The units are 


ility, reducing spoilage 
late deliveries oe to 
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being made in a number of sizes in 

order to ide for the wide variety 

of capacities required in the transpor- 

tation of different commodities. 
oo 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Construction of a cold storage ware- 
house is contemplated by the Newton 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Newton, Ill 

Fred T. Parker, Hamilton, Mont., is 
having plans p for a 
story, 60 by 120 ft., cold storage and 


cannery warehouse to cost about $100,- 
or 


uipment for quick freezing will 
included. 

The food products packing plant of 
the Bridgeville Packing Association, 
Bridgeville, Del., recently destroyed by 
fire, will be rebuilt, it has been an- 
nounced. 

A cold storage plant on the water- 
front at Kodiak, Alaska, is being 
planned by Erskine & Co. 

National Ice & Cold Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., is erecting a building 
at 21405 Sherman Way. 

A temporary warehouse is being 
erected in Fort Pierce, Fla., by the 
Fort Pierce Steamship Co. A cold 
storage warehouse is planned on the 
site at a later date. 

Florida Power & Light Co. recently 
placed its new cold storage warehouse 
in Perry, Fla. in operation. 

New refrigerating machinery will be 
installed in the plant of the Lawrence 
Ice & Storage Co., Youngstown, O. 

Dixie Products Co., St. George, Utah, 
will erect a poultry dressing, cold stor- 
age and ice plant. 

J. N. Sloan & Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
has sold its cold storage plant to Big- 
gers Bros. 

Missouri Farmers’ Association is 
planning the construction of a cold stor- 
age plant in Shelbina, Mo. It will cost 
$30,000. 

A cold storage and pre-cooling plant 
costing $60,000 has been constructed in 
Ontario, Calif., by the Upland Citrus 
Association. 

Refrigerating equipment is being in- 
stalled in the fruit warehouses ep 
Northern Pacific Railroad at St. Paul, 
Minn., and Livingston, Mont. 

A one-story-ice and cold storage plant 
will be constructed in Chillicothe, Mo., 
by the Consumers Public Service Co. 
The building will be 100 by 125 ft. and 
will cost approximately $55,000. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Erion Packing Co., Mitchell, S. D 
plans a three-story additon to its plant. 

Eagle Cotton Oil Co., Meridian, Miss, 
will erect a 30-ton raw water ice mak. 
ing and power plant. 

Cudahy Packing Co. refinery, Mem. 
phis, Tenn., is constructing two tanks 
for storage of cottonseed oil. 

Franklin Beef Co. has been incorpor- 
ated by L. A. Memolo at Scranton, Pa, 
with a capital stock of $100,00. 

Henry Fischer Packing Co., 1862 Mel. 
wood st., Louisville, Ky., has incre 
its capital stock from $250,000 to $700, 
000. 


Leonard, Mansur & Thunder will 
open a meat packing plant neer Kelso, 
Wash., as soon as the plant building is 
completed. 

C. S. Cornelius Co. plans erection of 
a meat packing plant on Belvedere rd, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., at an- estimated 
cost of $25,000. 

South Philadelphia Dressed Beef Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently purchased a 
27-ton Frick refrigerating machine for 
use in its plant. 

Dugdale Packing Company, estab. 
lished by H. P. Dugdale, is erecting a 
$35,000 packing plant at Eleventh and 
Belle sts., St. Joseph, Mo. 

McDonald Packing Co., Lubbock, Tex, 
is constructing an'addition to its plant, 
Included in the improvements be 
facilities for refrigeration. 

Oscar Mayer & Co. has awarded gen- 
eral contract for a one-story 56x90 
addition to its packing plant at Make 
son, Wis. It will cost around $40,000 


Chico Meat Company will construc 
an abattoir to replace the present strue 
ture on Humboldt rd., Chico, Calif. Gost 
of the building will be between $20,000 
and $30,000. . 

Beaumont Packing & Poultry Cov has 
been incorporated at Beaumont, Tex, 
with a capital stock of $1,000. 

rators are C. C. Pinkerton, 

arigi, Frank Parigi. 
ne 


LIMIT ITALIAN BEEF IMPORTS 


By decree of February 11 the It 
government has limited the importatian 
of beef, including live animals and car 
casses, to 15 per cent of the countrys 
requirements, purchases for the arm 
being excepted, the balance being te 
served to domestic production. 
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PACKER TRUCK ECONOMICALLY COOLED WITH SOLID CoO,,. 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York City, was one of the first packers to 


install “Kold-Trold” refrigerating units in its a 
rant is placed 
through the small door in the side near the top. 


results are reported. The refri 


method of refrigerating trucks is 


Very satisfactory 
the cooling unit 
A feature of this 


e very close temperature control. 


th 
Temperature variations are kept within close limits. 
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STAR FISH COMPANY 
PRAISES LIPMAN 


The Star Fish Company, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
writes: “We were so pleased with these machines 
(bought for the retail store in 1929) that we purchased on 
June 10, 1931, two Lipman Model 1110 machines for our 
new wholesale plant. All our Lipman machines are oper- 
ating perfectly. . . ” This from a fish freezing and stor- 
age plant is significant to provision plants. For their re- 
frigeration problems are similar, and Lipman solves both 
with equal effectiveness. In all cases, Lipman installations 
are Engineered-to-fit-the-job; without excessive equipment 
Lipman provides plenty of refrigeration for peak loads. 
Cost of ownership—i.e., cost of operation plus maintenance 
plus depreciation is bound to be the lowest possible. Inves- 
tigate Lipman now—send coupon for valuable booklet. 


AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 


GENERAL REFRIGERATION SALES COMPANY 
615 Seventh Street Rockford, Illinois 


1 am interested in Lipman Automatic Refrigeration. Send your “ABC's of Electrical Refrigeration” to: 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








HOG FAT vs. LEAN 


(Continued from page 22.) 

On the basis of the swine census 
for that year, the approximate pro 
rata proportion of each state in 
the Corn Belt would be indicated. 
Each individual farmer within 
that state would be urged to 
arrange his prospective breeding 
operations irrespective of the 
supply of corn, of the price of 
corn, and of the corn-hog ratio. 

The second and third steps in 
the adjustment of supply to de- 
mand are of much importance, 
because the controlled breeding of 
hogs would be futile without 
them. These are the contraction 
of the supply of feedstuffs, pro- 
portioned to the program of the 
supply of hogs, which entails con- 
traction of the acreage planted to 
corn, as well as to other feed crops. 
Means of doing this are detailed 
in Dr. Taylor’s survey. 


Limiting Export Surplus 


The adjustment sought also im- 
plies a limitation of the exportable 
surplus. “There is a difference 
between being drawn upon to 
supply the internal needs of im- 
porting countries abroad as deter- 
mined by their own supplies and 
wants, and forcing exports in 
order to get them out of the coun- 
try and relieve pressure on do- 
mestic prices,” says he. 

Substantial expansion of the 
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lard market in Europe and else- 
where is not sufficiently encourag- 
ing to be-regarded as a factor in 
hog production in the United 
States during the next decade. 
The same inference would seem to 
hold for hams, shoulders, and 
bacon. “We shall do well if we 
maintain the present volume of 
exports,” says Dr. Taylor. 

Many other phases of the hog 
surplus are discussed by Dr. 
Taylor in his 658-page review. 


Light on Packer’s Problems 


It is a text which every long- 
time student of the meat packing 
industry will find of extreme in- 
terest and value, as it relates 
immediately to the raw product 
supply of the industry, especially 
hogs, and to a less extent cattle 
and sheep. 


Anything that will aid in solv- 
ing the surplus raw material 
problem of the meat packing in- 
dustry will be hailed as a boon, as 
many of its basic problems of dis- 
tribution find their origin in sur- 
plus product. 

The book contains a large number of 
charts and tables bearing on ‘corn and 
hog production and the distribution of 
hog products. It is well indexed. The 
price is $4.50, and it may be obtained 
upon application to THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER, Book Department, Chi- 
cago, Ill., accompanied by remittance. 


a 


When in need of expert packing- 
house workers watch the classified 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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This chart shows the content of fat, protein and other components 


of the hog carcass. 


In an analysis made of the constituents of 15 hogs the fat content 
ranged from a low of 40.44 per cent in light weight hogs to a high of 


61.53 per cent in heavy hogs weighing around 390 lbs. 


The protein per- 


centage was highest in the lean hog, totaling 13.02 per cent and lowest 
in the 390 Ib. hog, amounting to only 8% per cent. 


_ As the fat competes with low-costing fats and the protein with high- 
priced proteins, the desirability of increasing the total protein content of 


hogs is readily apparent, 
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GERMAN MEAT CONSUMPTION. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, Feb. 29, 1932. _ 
Final figures of 1981 German meat 
consumption show a strong increase in 
pork together with a small proportion 
of imported products in the meat sup- 
ply of the German consumer. Since 
figures of slaughters for the four quar. 
ters have been compiled, it is possible 
to compare the totals of 1931 with the 

previous years and the pre-war time. 


The increased slaughters are made 
up exclusively from the increased in- 
land production, for the import hag 
lessened ‘considerably. 

There is a considerable import of 
hogs from Lithuania’ and the Meme] 
district, and of cows from Denmark. 

The import of other kind of animals 
has become unimportant. 

Figures showing the average weights 
of dressed hogs indicate that the mar- 
ket no longer favors the fat hog, but 
has turned in general to the light lean 
pork hog. Meat consumption per 
ita of the German population is 
culated as follows: 1913, 49.49 kgs; 
1925, 44.94 kgs.; 1926, 45.41 kgs.; 1927, 
49.95 kgs.; 1928, 52.82 kgs.; 1929, 51.60 
kgs.; 1930, 50.50 kgs.; 1931, 50.86 kgs, 


eX re 
DEC. MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in December, 
1931, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

Consumption. onsen 
=" Fe 


BEEF AND VEAL. 

3.1 
3.2 
5. 
4. 


TOTAL MEAT CONSUMP'LION. 
“a AT Prryrrers 1,080, 000,000 
» BBBD. 0. rccveee 1,062,000,000 


Raa eee 
SOUTH AFRICA CHILLS BEEF. 


Beef from 20 .head of cattle was 
chilled recently in Southern Rhodesia, 
and remained in good condition for 
about a month, according to to a recent 
report. After 4% days in a refrigera- 
tor car part of the shipment was re 
moved into cold storage with the re 
mainder staying in the car for a fur 
ther period of 28 days. At the end 
of that period the meat was distributed 
through the usual channels for domes 
tic consumption. Butchers handling the 
meat are convinced that the experiment 
was a success. , 

Interest is centered in the possibilit 
of chilled meat exports to Eng 
where the chilled product commands # 
somewhat higher price than does frozel 


beef. 
Sa ae 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities 
bargains in equipment. 
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Trade Fair— Market Steady — Hogs 
Stronger—Western Run Moderate— 
Cash Trade Fairly Good—Outward 
Movement Smaller. 

In a fair turnover, the market for 
hog products the past week displayed 
a steadier tone, although no material 
upturns were witnessed. Trade con- 
tinued somewhat mixed, and speculative 
interest was limited. Considerable cov- 
ering was under way at times in lard, 
and some further investment buying 
materialized. This was based on a 
noticeable letup in hedging pressure 
and on strength in hogs. A marked fall- 
ing off in the western hog run had con- 
siderable influence, but sufficient selling, 
supposedly hedging, came from packing 
house quarters on the bulges to keep 
the upturns in check. 

Domestic cash trade was reported 
fairly good, but export interest ap- 
peared quieter, and the outward move- 
ment of product was smaller. This was 
not surprising and was offset to some 
extent by decided improvement in the 
English financial position. This, it was 
calculated, would eventually extend to 
the Continent. At any rate, there was 
a decidedly better feeling abroad. 

The feature of the week was the con- 
tinued advance in hogs to an average 
of 4.50c, a gain of some 65c from the 
low point. This compared with an av- 
erage a week ago of 4.05c, a year ago 
of 7.60c and two years ago of 10.45c. 
The strength in hogs was partly the 
result of less pressure from raisers. 
Western receipts at the leading markets 
last week totaling 452,600 head, com- 
pared with 580,654 the previous week, 
and 453,000 the same week last year. 
Average weight of hogs received at Chi- 
cago last week was 288 lIbs., against 
232 Ibs. the previous week, 235 Ibs. a 
year ago, and 231 lbs. two years ago. 


Meat Production Up. 


Official exports of lard for the week 
ended February 27 were 9,201,000 Ibs., 
of which 5,593,000 Ibs. went to the 
United Kingdom and 1,630,000 Ibs. to 
Germany. The same week last year the 
exports were 17,504,000 Ibs. The out- 
ward movement from January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 27 totaled 119,868,000 lbs., 
against 129,383,000 lbs. the same time 
last year. Exports of hams and shoul- 
ders, including Wiltshires, for the week 
were 370,000 lbs., against 550,000 Ibs. 
last year; bacon including Cumberlands, 
342,000 lbs., against 1,364,000 Ibs.; 
pickled pork, 48,000 Ibs., against 54,000 
lbs. last year. 

February average price of hogs at 
Chicago was 3.89c, 11¢c under the Janu- 
ary average, compared with 7.06c in 
the same month last year. Average 
price last month was the lowest re- 
Ported in the current packing year. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Placed the production of meat during 
1931 at 16,777,000,000 Ibs., or 1.4 per 
cent above 1930. Consumption of meats 
totaled 16,530,000,000 Ibs., or 1 per cent 
greater than the previous year. Both 
Production and consumption in 1930 
Were the smallest since 1922. 
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Provision and Lard 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Production of beef in 1931 was 56,- 
000,000 lbs. greater than the 6,076,000,- 
000 Ibs. produced in 1930. Veal pro- 
duction was 860,000,000 lbs., an increase 
of 27,000,000 lbs. Production of lamb 
and mutton was 878,000,000 lbs., an in- 
crease of 58,000,000 lbs. Production of 
pork was 8,907,000,000 Ibs., an increase 
of 98,000,000 Ibs. over 1980. Lard pro- 
duction last year was placed at 2,385,- 
000,000 Ibs., of which approximately 25 
per cent was exported. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
placed production of lard during Janu- 
ary, 1932, at 171,331,000 lbs., against 
186,062,000 Ibs. the same month last 
year, and compared with a five-year 
January average of 184,448,000 lbs. 

Average cost of swine during Janu- 
ary was 3.95c, against 7.68c last year. 
The average hog yield was 75.93 per 
cent, against 76.39 per cent. The aver- 
age hog weight was 226.05 lbs., against 
235.57 Ibs. last year. 

PORK—Demand was fair, and the 
market was firm at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $17.00 per barrel; family, 
$17.75; fat backs, $15.00@16.50. 

LARD—Domestic demand was fairly 
good, but export trade was quiet. The 
market on the whole was firmer. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at 5.40@5.50c; middle western, 5.30@ 





Markets 


5.40c; New York City tierces, 5c; tubs, 
5%c; refined continent, 5%c; South 
America, 5%c; Brazil kegs, 64c; com- 
pound, car lots, 6% @6%4c; smaller lots, 
6% @6%e. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 1744c under May; loose 
lard, 82%4c under May; leaf lard, $1.05 
under May. 

BEEF—Market was steady and de- 
mand routine. At New York, mess was 
nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$14.124%@14.62% per barrel; extra 
India mess, nominal; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $2.00; No. 2, $3.75; 6 Ibs. 
South America, $10.50; pickled beef 
tongues, $50.00@55.00 per barrel. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








CONTINENTAL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Hamburg, Feb. 29, 1932. 
Receipts of lard in Hamburg during 
the week from February 22 to 27, 1932, 
were 543 tons from the United States 
and 205 tons from Denmark. Packers 
asking prices were $14% to $14, and 
dealers $13.75 for 100 kg. (220 Ibs.) At 
some larger places in the interior of 
Germany there was a scarcity of stocks 








Hogs Cost More, But Cut Better 


New 1932 tops for hogs were estab- 
lished at Chicago this week, the $5.00 
mark being reached on Thursday. Light- 
er supplies, better quality and colder 
weather resulting in improved demand 
for fresh pork cuts, were the strength- 
ening factors. 

Pork loin prices advanced sharply 
during the week but met some recession 
toward the close. Other fresh cuts did 
not show the same increase and cured 
meat and lard prices showed only slight 
improvement. 

Receipts at the 12 principal markets 
during the first four days of the week 
totaled 322,000 head compared with 
353,000 a week ago and 336,000 at the 
same period last year. 

At Chicago the average quality of 
the run showed improvement over a 


Peete meme e eee ee reese sees eseseeee 


Seem ee eee wees eset eeeseseeeeeseee 


PORK MOIRS oie ccc cess cocdevcesovcccescosousees 
Belles, Hght ..ccccccccccccccscesccccvcccecccvee 
DOGG RONG F veccccccocsccdtascedccceseseeseves 
Bat DOCKR 2... ccccccccccccccccsccccccsvssocvccece 
Plates and jowls 
Raw leaf 


Seem eee ee wee meee twee eee esses ese eesees 


See eee e were arene eeseeesereees 
Peewee eee eee eee ee eee eee sees eeeesee® 
Se eee meee eee eeeseenseeeeeseee 


SOR meee eee meee eee eee eee EH EEE EHO EE HEE SED 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
Total cutting yield 


week ago, stronger prices possibly in- 
fluencing farmers to hold back their 
— hogs and pigs for further 
eed. 


Hogs ranging in weight between 160 
and 210 lbs. commanded the top prices, 
— well finished 220 to 260 lb. ranges _ 
next. 

Cut out value of good quality hogs 
showed a slight improvement this week 
over last. The following test, worked 
out on the basis of live hog costs and 
green product prices at Chicago during 
the first four days of the current week 
as shown in THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE show 
the lighter averages cutting out to the 
best’ advantage in spite of the higher 
cost of these hogs. The test is offered 
only as a guide for packers in keep- 
ing a close check on their cut-out values 
under local conditions. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 §- 225 to 250 = - 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

$1.34 $1.22 $1.20 17 
35 31 27 33 
31 31 31 31 
1.30 1.17 1.02 89 
-84 78 37 14 
oe cece -26 -50 
-05 16 -27 
07 -08 06 -05. 
11 -13 -08 09 
03 -08 -08 08 
01 -O1 -O1 -O1 
02 -02 02 02 
5.06 $4.86 $4.48 $4.37 

50% 69.00% 70.00% 71.00% 


Orediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 
totals, the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the fol- 


lowing results are secured: 


Seem ee eee meee ent eeeeeeeeeeee 


$ ..28 
56 


$ .13 $ AT 33 
22 1.12 : -95 
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OR Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 


(Automall C_ TEMPERATURE CONTROL 










etc. 


40 Years of 


as a result of small receipts. Most of 
the shipments received by packers’ 
agents were sold afloat. 

Demand for Danish lard in bladders 
was good. The firmer tendency of the 
previous week did not continue. Prices 
declined because the rate of exchange 
of the Danish crown increased in the 
course of the week. Danish lard in 
bladders was quoted, Danish crowns 81 
to 83, lard in blocks 72 to 74, lard in 
tierces 70 to 72. 

On Holland markets there was a 
slight depression in American lard and 
quotations sank almost to recent low 
levels. Dutch lard found demand within 
certain limits and stocks have been 
cleared in part. After contracts were 
closed at $13, asking prices were raised 
to $13.60 to $13.80, at which prices buy- 
ing interest slackened considerably. 

Fat Backs.—Owing to the upward 
tendency of German hog markets and 
the cooler weather, there was a brisk 
demand for fat backs on the spot. Dutch 
fat backs of the heavier averages were 
quoted at $14.60 to $14.80 and in Hol- 
land dealers bought larger quantities in 
advance from packers in expectation of 
higher prices for the coming weeks. 
After a pause of several months the 
Czecho-Slovakian dealers appeared 
again as buyers on the Holland mar- 
ket and helped to support the firmer 
sentiment. ’ 

American packers reduced quotations 
for the heavier averages as follows: 
8/10, $14.50; 10/12, $15.12%; 12/14, 
$16.75; 14/16, $19.00; 16/18, $19.50; 
18/20, $20.12%; 20/25, $20.62% for 
220 Ibs. 


Hog Livers.—There were no offerings 
of American livers. The demand for 
Danish livers slackened a little. Quo- 
tations on fresh Danish livers were 
$20.50, and for salted Danish livers $16. 


Write for bulletins. 


m in Temperatare Control 


Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. Stop spoiled prod- 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 

Me errors of hand control. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended March 5, 1932: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


March 12, 193% e 


2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago—231 E. 46th St., New York 
ALSO 41 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 






——Week ended—— Jan. 1 ty 
Mar. 5, Mar. 7, Feb. 27, Mar. 5, 

19382. 1931. 
Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibe 

ec eccccccece 434 364 370 

To Belgium ........ «+. 1B wee a 
United Kingdom 343 307 316 4.850 
Other TUONO 2.22.20 cece vidas sees » 
oecccevcccccecs 14 8 4s 
Other countries .... 17 31 6 & 


BR eee Sol 4A (iiKD]COW 
'o Germany ....... «s.. 23a | 
United Kingdom 421 01 256 3,009 
Or BUTOPS ..ccce cece 
PORK AND LARD PRICES. Sones. eae iz 2 7 we 
Average wholesale prices fresh and OF countries .... 28 : 2 
cured pork products, lard and com- PICKLED PORK. 
pound at New York and Chicago for ‘otal ............ 14% = 6B AS 
February, 1932, with comparisons, are Ze Unites Kingdom. 2 nes 12 1% 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- Ginsde 0011) @ oa lO 
cultural Economics as follows: Other countries 25 21 36 18% 
—New York— —Chi 
Feb. Feb. Feb.,  ‘Feb., LARD. 
1932, 1931. 1982. 1931. ye Rea re 12,850 19,675 oa 182,218 
FRESH PORK CUTS. Netherlands ........ 714 763 ‘649 7.0% 
Hams, Regular, No. 1. ted 1,980 3,398 5,593 65,09 
eee ee $10.78 $17.55 $9.29 $15.60 Other Europe ...... aa on ho S 
Loins. Other “countries ©: 2°: 23192 2,145 253 15,655 
eee 9.52 15.52 830 14.06 
10-12 Ib. <a poe? 9.42 14.78 8.80 13.34 TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
eo BVeccccccce e ° . je 
16-22 Ib. av......... 7.62 1261 660 11.46 Week — a 5, hearer 
Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Sk., No. 1. oe Daewe: pork, Lan 
G19 BaF... ...005 7.66 12.70 6.04 10.34 M lbs. M Ibs. M lbs. Mibe 
CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD Total .........++6 434 89591 124 12,350 
SUBSTITUTES. ve mee pb8 saws area Wy ee = 2 
Hams, Smoked, Regular No. 1. Diet SIMON. 665.0506 RE. aes 4a 86 
B10 Bh -A¥~0. 5605 16.72 24.25 16.50 22.62 Key West ......... 7 WT issc ee 
10-12 Ib, ayv......... 16.06 22.95 15.75 22.25 New Orleans ....... 33 25 «2,80 
7544 TD. -Av.......-2 15.54 2212 14.75 20.38 New York! ........ 409 28 5,888 
14-16 Ib. av......... 15.20 21.90 13.75 20.25 Philadelphia ........ .... coos 
Hams, Smoked, Regular No. 2. pe errr eer 2,087 
$10 Ib. av......... 13.75 20.25 14.50 19,62 
10-12 Ib. av......... 13.37 1939 13.75 19.62 DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
¢834 th. av.......0 12. 18.95 13.75 50 and 
14-20 Ib. BY......0<0 12.46 18.92 13.00 18.50 shoulders, Bacon, 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
16-18 Ib. av......... 17.89 23.85 16.50 21.69 United Kingdom (total) ............ 343 a 
a a eee S250 SRGR. 2EOD - SL.19  TAVETHOT oc ie isccccceccic cccccccee 218 Lu 
, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. BM wacaie bee pceesc ices iesseseves 107 60 
2 > AV... cocccce ery by aos 20.35 aa Sry ry. 15 ‘gi 
» BVecccccese . a 41 IBBZOW cececccccccweerscseccrscene eee 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). Other United Kingdom ............ 3 la 
© 8 Wari. scans s 17.25 28.12 17.00 27.69 — Exported to: M Ibe. 
8-10 Ib. AV..... 0005 17.25 26.88 16.00 27.06 Germany (total) .............cccccceecsees 5444 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (8S. P. Cure). DUES ccc cccccccccccecscscccecscess sens 4,955 
8-10 Ib. BY..<0.000- 11.90 20.81 14.00 21.25 ~ apy, 
10-12 Ib. av......... 11:90 20:22 13.00 20.50  ‘P*Ports to Europe only. 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. ——¢-— 
ry ee ee 8.76 12.25 9.06 12.81 
Fat Backs, D. 8, Cured, No. 1L DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
ps 1D. iwood 22 «1108 =«66:12- 9.00 = Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ahonmrnren 6.72 10.25 653 98.94 ended March 5, 1932, amounted to 6,966 
Lard Substitute, a a metric tons, compared with 8,068 metric 
Lard, Ref. 1-Ib : . , ™ tons last week, and 6,572 metric tons 
ase swenet 7.22 11.50 7.81 9.66 for the same period last year. 








ee 





Crachlings, Bones. 
Dried Blood, lanhage. 
and other By-Products 


Pay § Mo VC... the Medman Way 


GTEDMAN’S 2-Stace Hammer 


Grinding 





Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


526-530 St. Baltimore, 
902 Woodward’ Bids. "Wernioetes, a oC. 











Mills reduce cracklings, ex-) 











peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 





dried blood, etc., to any fineness) 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-Stace method of grinding. Nine 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 
per hour. Write for catalog 302. 


NS wachine Works 





-TEDMA 














NEW CURING VATS 
Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 


4. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 






TALLOW—Developments in the tal- 
low market in the East the past week 
were few and far between, the market 
displaying a very steady undertone for 

at 2%c f.o.b. Following last 
week’s activity, a moderate volume of 
business passed at New York at that 
level. Pressure of supplies was lighter, 
put demand was less active on the 
whole. The situation was one where 
producers were in a fairly well sold-up 
position for the immediate futures, 
while on the other hand, consumers 
were said to be rather well bought up 
on nearby supplies particularly. 

With little or nothing new in com- 
peting markets, routine conditions pre- 
vailed. Producers, in some cases, were 
inclined to hold for better levels, and 
the steady undertone was partly the 
result of reports of a firmer tone to the 
tallow market in the West. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 2%4c; extra, 2%c; edible, 3% 

3tec. 
ot Chicago, a quiet but steady mar- 
ket was reported in tallow, with a mod- 
erate demand for nearby shipment. 
Edible was quoted at 35%c@3%c; fancy, 
$5c; prime packer, 344c; No. 1, 2%c; 
No. 2, 1%c. : ; 

There was no London auction this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian good 
mixed tallow was quoted at 25s 6d, un- 
changed from the previous week. Ar- 
gentine good mixed tallow, March-April 
shipment, Liverpool, was quoted un- 
changed for the week at 25s 6d. 

STEARINE—A quiet trade featured 
the market at New York, with the un- 
dertone about steady. Oleo was quoted 
at 4%c. At Chicago, the market was 
rather quiet and barely steady, with 
oleo quoted at 3%c. 

OLEO OIL—A routine trade and a 
steady tone was noted in this quarter, 
with extra New York quoted at 6%@ 
6%c; prime, 538@5%4c;° lower grades, 
5c. At Chicago, trade was moderate 
and the market rather steady, with ex- 
tra quoted at 6c. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was moderate, 
and the market displayed an easier 
tone. Edible at New York was quoted 
at 9c; extra winter, 7%4c; extra, 7%e; 
=e No. 1, 7c; No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 

Se. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
easier, but demand improved somewhat. 
Pure at New York was quoted at 8%c; 
extra, 744c; No. 1, 7c; cold test, 18c. 

GREASES—There was no particular 
activity in the grease market in the 

t the past week. A fair amount of 
grease was reported put through 
at New York at 2%c, apparently the 
better grades. Demand otherwise was 
routine, and there was somewhat less 
than previous week, consum- 
rs adopting an awaiting attitude. 
erings were fair, but producers were 

t to lower ideas, to 

about business. 

Iness in tallow was somewhat 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


of a factor, there being no signs of 
undue supplies hanging over the mar- 
ket. On the other hand, buyers were 
reported in a comfortable position. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 2%c; yellow and house, 2% 


@2%c; A white, 2%c; B white, 2%c; | 


choice white, tierces, 3%4c. 

At Chicago, the grease market was 
rather quiet but very steady, with a 
fair demand for medium and iow grade 
supplies. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 1%c; yellow, 2@2%c; B white, 2%c; 
A white, 2%c; choice white, all hog, 


2% @3c. 
fe 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, March 10, 1982. 
Blood. 


Market continues very quiet and un- 
changed. 


Unit 
Ammonia, 
Ground and unground.................. $ @1.00 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Buyers are showing little interest and 
practically no product is moving. Prices 
are nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia.$ . 1.00 & 10c 
Pasig fo simon... SOLO & 1 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Trading in tankage is reported in a 
limited way only. Price is quoted at 
25@30c. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, 


ade unit ~ ER gone ees 25@ .30 
prsd. pork, ac. grease - 
iy, ton Sea i end ph @18.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual: 

Ss UE: dace canes sees ac cocercks @13.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product movement is small and trad- 
ing seasonable. 


Per Ton. 

Digester tankage, meat meal........ 25.00 

Meat and bene ‘porape, BOW 6 ccicucs . $5:00 

— ‘meal, special feeding, 23.00 
WOE TO. pes cicswepenades bes evcesess K 

Raw bone meal for feeding.......... 26.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market is unc . Producers con- 
tinue to offer at $1.00 & 10c. 
Unit Ammonia 


High grd. ground 10@12% am.. -00 & 10c 
Low egrd., and ungr., 69% am.. e 1.00 & 10c 
Bone tankage, -» low gd., 

DE SE avkdosdecccnsdeddesicescetis 10.00@12.00 
SEGUE SUE cccsueciucsesdaceedsanene -80@ 1.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market shows no change. Producers 
are quoting at $20.00. 


tan Goo tee Oe 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Horns, according to grade.......... eiak ae 

A condeaespen epee i prt 

Junk DOMES 2... ccccececees cihasees 12, 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted a # indicated above.) 































THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 
PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 





Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet. 
Little trading is being done and prices 
are nominal. 5 


Per Ton. 
ip ate PhO eke ns Codd SHS cee seceeed $20. a 
ES b's dius Waatbeacedecuass 
— iiths bab rncssccbsassccneses 23 me 
la skull ckles...... ‘ 
a CegeKS ss Cneeaeh<renecs ‘ 38.00 
Hide trimmings (new MP ccccscces 6. 8.00 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... 10. 12.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 2% @2%c 
Animal Hair. 
Market remains unchan Some 


winter  goressce is still to “be dis- 
posed of. 


Summer coil and field dried............ %@ lic 

Processed, black winter, per Ib......... = 4%c 
. grey, winter, per Ib......... 3 8%c 

Cattle, switches, each*.............005 %@ Ic 


*According to count. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, March 9, 1932. 

Ground tankage is selling at $1.50 & 
10c and unground from $1.00 & 10c to 
$1.25 & 10c f.0.b. basis New York de- 
pending on quality. Stocks are mod- 
erate, but buying is quite limited. 
Ground dried blood has sold this week 
at $1.50 per unit f.o.b. New York which 
seems to be the buyers limit as to price. 

Bonemeal, both raw and steamed 
keeps working lower in price although 
present prices are very much below 
normal. 

Sulphate of ammonia is offered rather 
freely by domestic sellers at $20.00 per 
ton basis ex vessel U. S. Atlantic Coast 
ports in bulk. The buying of this as 
well as most fertilizer materials is in 
carlots as wanted. 


——%o—--- 


FAT EXPORTS TO MEXICO. 
Exports of lard and neutral lard from 
the United States to Mexico by customs 
districts during the month of January, 
1932, are reported as follows by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 


§ Neutral lard. 
From Lbs, Value. Lbs.Value. 
New Orleans...... 57,223 2 Saree 
San Antonio ..... 3,441,762 217,207 4,181 $272 
Se OE ic evecis's 59, Wie) peed: anes 
San Diego ....... 19,172 1,862 
Arizona .......... f WG. veuke> cas 
3,762,683 $236,927 4,181 $272 
——->—— 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
March 1, 1932, to March 9, 1982, totaled 
5,280,090 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
none; stearine, 20,000 Ibs. 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 


When in need of tg et or am ange 
workers watch the ed pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., March 10, 1932.— 
Although crude cotton oil has been in 
good demand this week at 3c lb. for 
Texas and 3c lb. for Valley, and hogs 
have advanced steadily, prime bleach- 
able has remained dull and unchanged. 
Future contracts are today practically 
the same as a week ago. Freezing 
weather is a bearish feature as to boli 
weevils, and the probable size of the 
next crop is leading to freer offerings 
of crude. Today %c lb. lower is bid. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March 10, 1932.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 3%4c lb.; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, $12.50; 
loose cottonseed hulls, $1.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 


Dallas, Tex., March 10, 1932.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 2%@3c; forty-three per 
cent meal, $14.00; hulls, $5.00; mill run 
linters, .65@3%c. 


wee 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., March 9, 1932. 


There was a reaction in the cotton- 
seed meal market today. Prices broke 
about 25c a ton in a very dull market. 
Trading was light. Developments in 
the past few days have been very dis- 
appointing. In spite of the extremely 
cold weather prevailing over the coun- 
try, no demand has come into the mar- 
ket for actual meal. 

During the morning April meal was 
offered by mills at $12.50 basis Mem- 
phis, and was not purchased even at 
that price. Weakness prevailed in most 
markets today. The commodity mar- 
kets and security markets were bath 
weak. During the early trading in cot- 
ton seed mea] there was some demand 
for September, which again sold as high 
as $14.00, but toward the close $13.75 
was the best bid. The close of the mar- 
ket was easy, with more sellers than 
buyers. 

The cotton seed market was inactive 
and prices are unchanged. Trading was 
light, and there was little incentive for 
trading on either side of the market. 

a 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, March 9, 1932.—(By 


Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 24s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 22s. 
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Vegetable Oils 


Methods of handling and proc- 
esses of manufacture are de- 
scribed by an authority in a series 
of articles reprinted from the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 


The list covers Cottonseed Oil 
(Filtration and Purification, Neu- 
tralizing or Refining, Agitati 
Clarifying, Bleaching rading, 
Deodorizing), Vegetable Shorten- 
ing and Compound (Deodorizing, 
Crystallizing, Packaging), Win- 
ter Oil (Graining, Pressing), 
Hydrogenating Cottonseed Oil, 
Refining Other Edible Vegetable 
Oils (Corn Oil, Peanut Oil, Cocoa- 
nut Oil), Manufacture of Mar- 
garine. 


Copies of this series of articles 
may be obtained at 25c each upon 
application to Book Department, 
The National Provisioner, 407 So. 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 


























The Fort Worth 


Laboratories 


Consulting, Analytical 
Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers 


8281, Monroe Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 























FRENCH MARGARINE DECREE. 


Measures designed to prevent the 
selling of margarine as butter in France 
are included in a decree effective Jan- 
vary 3, 1932, according to reports re- 
ceived at the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. All containers for mar- 
garine must be marked clearly with 
that word or with “oleomargarine,” and 
no trademarks or other designs sug- 
gesting dairy products may be dis- 
played. 

Foreign margarine must bear the 
word “imported,” as well as the name 
and address of the importer or general 
sales agent. Shops or agencies han- 
dling butter and margarine are for- 
bidden to maintain any machinery with 
which the two products might be mixed. 
The goods must be displayed with a 
prescribed space separating them. 
Shops that sell margarine exclusively 
are obliged to display signs to that 


effect. 
or 


SOY BEAN EXPORTS. 


Exports of soy beans from Man- 
churia for the quarter ended December 
31, 1931, were larger than anticipated, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agricuiture. Europe and China were 
strong buyers of beans and bean oil. 
Japan bought bean cake heavily in 
early December. 

Total exports from Manchuria for 
the quarter, in short tons, were as fol- 
lows: beans, 865,000; bean cake 318,- 
000; bean oil 42,000. This is slightly 
over one-fourth of the total available 
exports for the crop year. Prices have 
remained low, but have improved some- 
what since reaching the low point in 
mid-December, when prices were at the 
lowest point in a considerable number 
of years. . 

a 


WHALE OIL PRODUCTION. 


The observation has been made that, 
according to preliminary reports and 
knowledge of the number of vessels in 
commission and operating in the An- 
artic fields, the production of whale oil 
during the 1931-32 season, ending in 
late March or April of this year, should 
not exceed 120,000 long tons, which is 
about 25 per cent of the production of 
last season. 





COTTON OIL MARKET TRADING, — 


COTTONSEED OIL—Spot demand at 
New York was quiet, but store stocks 
continued very small. Southeast ang 
a crude, 3%c sales; Texas, 3c nom. 
inal. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, March 4, 1932. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked 
LL ge SP are are ge ets 435 a ..., 
DE eo wk oe anes ae 4385 a 446 
May 38 443 4438 442 a 448 
July 2 454 454 452 a 454 
© re eae pa ree a 
Sept. 6 465 464 464 a 
SOG Ns Sse) GS. SERAY hehe 462 a 47 
Sales, including switches, 11 cop. 


tracts. Southeast crude, 34%c nominal, 
Saturday, March 5, 1932. 


EARN aay oe Mares hae PA 400 a ..., 
Re, ee ghar re akg 435 a 450 
REARS AES eee 443 446 
LS err tat 455 a 458 
PRS osc oa oo e) eae eee 457 a 462 
Sept. 5 465 465 465a..., 
ROME tio aren iden Sane 465 a 467 


Sales, including switches, 5 contracts, 
Southeast crude, 3%c sales. 


Monday, March 7, 1932. 


RO ss oo lS euuta ear ee et a 
MRR nag 1 486 486 484 a 44 
BU a fy Sea se Ban Ma 440 a 442 
DMM Sse Seb Sekine 5 Siete 453 a 454 
BM os aad ee ee. Coal 455 468 
Sept 6 465 462 4638 a 462 
ES eg ey ree Capua rae ete crs 465 a 466 


Sales, including switches, 7 contracts, 
Southeast crude, 3%4c sales. 


Tuesday, March 8, 1932. 


IND oa Sou Ss patel s gine 400 a.... 
ee 1 439 439 433 a 440 
May 3 440 488 487 a 441 
WO 35155 i Sp Raion WS ae 451 a 455 
PME oi ec oye a iste Nate wis 450 a 460 
REE Porc sei Rei vaeeis SRR 461 a 464 
RPGs ic sis's 1 465 465 463 a 466 


Sales, including switches, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 3%c sales. 


Wednesday, March 9, 1932. 


PANG 03.555 eiates Gee o ae 400 a.... 
Mar,..... 487 487 482 a 437 
May 6 440 487 4386 a 438 
BR too) Sea meres 450 a 458 
INTs Sa eee ae 450 a 460 
Sept. 5 465 462 461 a. 4 
a 2 469 469 462 a 466 
Sales, including switches, 14 com 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c sales. 
Thursday, March 10, 1932. 
ONS ane iat y 400 a... 
URES oie cls wid g ties 430 a 44 
BMS etiaco ss sy OS See wie 435 a 48 
OS OP Le 450 a 468 
ae 462 461 460 a 462 


JAN. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


Production of oleomargarine during 
January, 1932, rted by mar 
garine manufacturers to the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, with co: 
sons, was as follows: 

Jan., 1932,  Jan., 1981, 
Lbs. 


ee eA Comer Ys 19,282,815 23, 787,2 
SNL AR, RRA Be 398,981 814,68 





eee, eee \ seve es «19,681,746 24, 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quiet—Prices Steady—Trade 
Featureless—Spot Month Relatively 
Firm—Cash Trade Moderate—Crude 
Holding — Lard Steadier — Weather 
Favorable. 

There was little or no broadening in 
general interest in the cotton oil mar- 
ket the past week. As a result, prices 
held rather steady in a quiet trade. 
Commission house operations were 
again mixed and limited to small quan- 
tities. The market, as a result, paid 
little or no attention to routine condi- 
tions or the developments in allied quar- 
ters. Houses with western and south- 
ern connections were on both sides, but 
on small dips support was in evidence 
in the late months. This maintained 


values. 

A helpful feature was the develop- 
ment of relative steadiness in the spot 
month under short covering and as a 
result of absence of tenders. Only three 
contracts deliveries were made, al- 
though a fair sized open interest was 
believed to exist in the March position. 
Switching operations comprised a fair 
portion of the trade. Longs in May 
showed a disposition to transfer to the 
later months. 

The locals were doing little. On the 
other hand, there was no enlargement 
of pressure on the future market 
against seed or crude. A little selling 
developed at times. This was said to 
have come from smaller mills, but hedge 
pressure on the whole was conspicuous 
by its smallness. 


Cash Demand Moderate. 


The situation was without important 
change during the week. With the 
probabilities of oil statistics making a 
bearish showing, there was no disposi- 
tion in any direction to increase com- 
mitments on either side. Cash demand 
was moderate and more or less routine. 
There were persistent complaints of 
limited trade in shortening, due to com- 
petition from pure lard. The crude 
markets held fairly steady. Lard main- 
tained the recent levels, although mak- 
ink a limited response to betterment in 
hogs and a lighter hog run to market. 

Wintry weather overspread the South 








Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


G. H. Hammond Company 
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L icago, 

















WEEKLY REVIEW 


for the first time, temperatures get- 
ting quite low. There was snowfall in 
parts of the belt. While the weather 
checked field work to some extent the 
lower temperatures should prove bene- 
ficial in checking insect activities. There 
was little or nothing new in the run 
of news regarding the probable new 
acreage, and little or no aid from any 
pronounced strength in the major com- 
modity markets. 

For the past few weeks commodities 
have been displaying a more stabilized 
position, and the impression exists in 
not a few quarters that the worst has 
been witnessed and that a slow gradual 
recov is in the making. In this 
connection, the shatp upturn in sterling 
exchange came in for much attention, 
in that it broadens the buying power 
of a large part of Europe. This should 
react favorably on commodities. Also, 
advices from Europe were more opti- 
mistic, not only on the financial situa- 
tion but also on the political outlook. 


Crude Oil Steady. 


Cotton oil prices, however, continued 
to rule within striking distance of the 
season’s low point. This is undoubted- 
ly traceable to the comparatively large 
available stocks, the lack of specula- 
tive incentive and the general belief 
that consumption of oil from month to 
month will not broaden over that wit- 
nessed so far this season until there 
is a more normal spread between lard 
and oil. 

A fairly good run of seed to market 
since the beginning of this month was 
reported in the South. Aside from a 
barely steady tone in crude oil at times, 
this was not reflected to any extent in 
the market. A fair volume of crude 
trading at 3%c was reported in the 
Southeast. In the Valley, sales were 
made at 3.20@3%c. In Texas, the mar- 
ket was 3c nominal. The fact that 
crude buyers continue to absorb sup- 
plies around these levels was a helpful 
influence to the future market. 

For some time there have been fears 
that hedge pressure against the large 
visible holdings would increase as the 
season progressed, but it continues quite 
evident that the stocks are in strong 
hands. However, there is a feeling that 




















as the new season approaches, there 
may be more of a tendency to put out 
hedges against holdings. This serves 
to keep professional sentiment bearish 
for the long pull. It is difficult at this 
time to calculate upon any great change 
in the position of edible fats sufficient 
to give cotton oil independent action. 
As a result the market remains de- 
pendent upon developments in allied 
quarters pending the new crop develop- 
ments. 

COCOANUT OIL—While the market 
eased somewhat from the previous week 
and trade was quieter, the undertone 
was quite steady at the lower levels. 
There was less pressure in evidence. At 
New York, tanks were quoted at 3%c, 
while at the Pacific Coast tanks were 

uoted at 3%c. Advices to the U. S. 

epartment of Commerce from Manila 
said the copra market was steady, pro- 
duction small and only three mills op- 
erating. 

CORN OIL—A quiet but very steady 
market was reported in this quarter. 
Tanks, f.o.b. Chicago, 35c asked; the 
middle west, 344c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was fair. 
At New York, the market was quoted 
around 3%4c. Sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. west- 
ern mills, were quoted at 3c. 

PALM OIL—There was little or no 
activity in this market, but prices were 
steadily held. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted at 3%c; shipment, 
3.10@3.15c; spot Lagos, 4c; shipment 
Lagos, 3%c; 12% per cent acid for ship- 
ment, 34c; 20 per cent softs, 3.45c; 
Benin and Port Harcourt, 3.30c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
quieter, and the market was somewhat 
easier. Shipment oil at New York was 
quoted at 3.95c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Activity was 
less in evidence, but the undertone re- 
mained quite steady. Cabled offerings 
were well held. At New York, all po- 
sitions were quoted at 4% @5c. 

© aaron OIL—Market nomi- 
nal, 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Demand was fair, 
and the market was steady at 3%c buy- 
ers’ tanks f.o.b. southern mills. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were steadier and trade 
moderate, mixed hedge pressure check- 
ing the lard bulges. Hogs were strong- 
er at a top of $5.10. This is the best 
level in four months. Run was mod- 
erate; cash trade fair; speculative buy- 
ing limited. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet and steady, with 
some evening up for government report. 
March tenders readily: taken. Crude 
steady; Southeast and Valley, 3%c lb.; 
Texas, nominal. Weather South contin- 
ued cold. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Thursday noon were: 

Mar., $4.25@4.32; May, $4.33@4.36; 
July, $4.49@4.50; Aug., $4.50@4.55; 
Sept., $4.58@4.60; Oct., $4.60@4.63. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

Mar., $4.25@4.35; May, $4.15@4.36; 
July, $4.30@4.50; Aug., $4.30@4.50; 
Sept., $4.40@4.56; Oct., $4.40@4.62. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 2%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 4%c. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, March 11, 1932.—Lard, 
prime western, $4.35@4.45; middle, 
western, $5.25@5.35; city, 54c; refined 
continent, 55c; South American, 5%c; 
Brazil kegs, 654c; compound 64 @6%<c. 


—— fe - 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, March 11, 1932.—Lard 
buying out of consigned stocks has been 
good and there is a fair demand for 
pure refined lard on c.if. terms. Gen- 
eral market quiet. Slow demand for 
hams, picnics and square shoulders very 
quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as folléws: 
Hams, American cut, 68s; hams, long 
cut, 74s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, 64s; bellies, 
clear, 52s; Canadian, 54s; Cumberlands, 
46s; Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 42s 3d. 


— 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg showed 
practically no change in demand, _ac- 
cording to cabled reports to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce for the week 
ended March 5, 1932. Prices remain 
the same as last week excepting prime 
steam lard which was quoted at $13.125 
per 100 kilos. Receipts of lard for the 
week were 1,117 metric tons, 75 metric 
tons of which came from Denmark. 

Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 82,000, 
at a top Berlin price of 9.30c a Ib., 
compared with 90,000 at 11.67c a lb., 
for the same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was dull, and 
demand was very poor. Prices steady. 
Vegetable oil buyers holding off. Prices 
per 100 kilos: extra neutral lard, $15.60; 
prime oleo oil, $13.60; extra oleo stock, 
$15.00 and refined lard, $13.60 

The market at Liverpool showed little 
alteration. Stocks were light and 
prices steady. 


The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 15,800 for the 
week 98 dompared with 16,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending March 2 was 
149,400; as compared with 115,000 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

fe 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to March 10, 1932, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
38,787 quarters; to the Continent, 14,751 
quarters. Exports previous week were 
as follows: To England, 155,844 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 9,145 quarters. 


seca 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


On hand on March 1, 1932, with com- 
parisons, estimated by Liverpool Trade 
Association: 


Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 

1932. 1932. 1981. 
Bacon, Ibs. ........ 1,720,880 383,824 3,343,312 
Bees, TRB.  acccccce 812,560 417,648 1,818,320 
Shoulders, lbs. .... 31,920 7,616 64,400 
Lard, steam, tres... 2,850 255 379 
Lard, refined, tons.. 3,427 746 747 
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BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS, — 


iPeepeet rovision : a d 
February, ob reported by Liverpl 
Provision Trade Association: 







Feb., 1932, 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs........... 
OR, MR, aacccecasheoe<b gous eee thbud By 
Lard, toms .........cecccccsccccccccccecs 6,787 





Approximate weekly consumption ex 
Liverpool. stocks for months given: .° 









’ Bacon, Hams, ‘Land 
Ibs. Ibs. tong 
meer 1982 . . », 4 -572,006 072... 
January, 1932 ...... 144,480. "519.792 °°" J 
February, 1931 ...... 487,312 486,080 - 54g 
—@— 






CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS, 


‘Meat imports into Canada diring 
January, 1932, with comparisons: 












January, Jan 
1932. 1981." 
“Ibs. Tbs. 
TITEL TS TTL Te 4,968 
Bacon and hams.............+ 877 ita 
DCRR SG Ona Sh os 45S CRN S 7,898 346,948 
Mutton 8 SPA PETES ee bh 4 10,817 
nededeanenesdecnesbe gests 1 
Lard compound .........+.... 244 m4 











January, Jan 
1932. 1981 
Ibs. Ibs. 
ER ie bios bone Ss glace eoune 4,968 19,809 
9g Gl MAM... oss ccc see 877 5,982 
pails Abalone lene base chos an ,898 
Mutton and lamb........3..... _— a 
Eee fo 











WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Mar. 10, 19382: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA, 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.) : 
SOR a acuched ccass dubebecaeseskens $12.00@15.00 Es. ......... es $12.00@14.00 
SE da cbbaibuaciaces ondsavescees oe 10,00@18.00 Saeba oe ba 11.00@12.00 
BROEREME  ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 9. en ae 
——— (550-700 Ibs.) 
[cb aLES Eos 4) Ckokeuas soueenen 12.00@15.00 sees enes 12.00@14.00 $12.50@140 
EEE OPPS EDIE - 10.00@12.00 seeeeeeeee 11.00@12.00 = 11.00@12.80 
me (700 Ibs. up) 
SURLEsheUhcthacbccadseauesates 11.50@14.50 $12.50@13.50 12.00@14.50 12.50@140 
cae REELS Sisk neiubbadenesaces 10.00@11.00 1100@12.50 11.00@12.50 1 ogi 
—~~ ean Ibs. up) 
ish pdbuasbokbesewseesananaes 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 10.00@1LN 
4 Se Geasash sanhsunvaeenusanas 8.00@ 9.00 .50@10.00 9.00g1 10.00 oc cd nn 
COWS: 
EY £405 5hOGdibssiebndsee.wiexesseeh 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.0 
BIER. oan ces nanipocebaesepes 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8 50 7.50@ 8.90 
SERRE Re ES ERE wo. We 7.00 7. 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 1.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 
VE. (2): 
DEES 4 KebRakéisbaccenbebesincoussecy 12.00@13.00  11.00@13.00  14.00@16.00 14.0 
11.00@12.00 9.00@11.00 12.00@14.00 13.00 
9.00@11.00 7. 9.00  10.00@12.00 9.00@10.0 
7.00@ 9.00 6. 7.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.0 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
> os Ibs, down): 
oUt sere sch ensigasnnocénaene 16.00@17.00 15.50@16.50 17.50@18.00 17.00@18 
SES SRANSASD SENS) SOR eR pRSEN IS Sons 15.00@16.50 15.00@16.00  17.00@17.50 16.50@179 
55 Seb cives hint ocdtepeanetecdy 14.00@15.00  14.00@15.00  16.00@17.00 15.00@16.0 
Ne se ost tos wenesanoeeis 12.00@14.00 12.50@14.00  15.00@16.00 ..o eae 
LAMB 3 (89-45 Ibs.) : 
ERGESERSinpesdescsensacepensne 16.00@17.00 15.50@16.50 17.00@17.50 11. 
Ra; ce sp anus ee des sohbeuncusssoe 15.00@16.50 15.00@16.00 17.00@17.50 16. 0 
EN ctr ecd ens ce eckabsrbungsabn 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00  16.00@17.00  15,00@16. 
SRP Sati magma aaa ea ace 12.00@14.00 12.50@14.00  15.09@16.00 Mes 
LAMB } (ats Ibs.) : 
TES RUREN seuss vuaeeepicceanes uaeun 14.50@16.00 16.00@16.50  16.00@165 
SUR EeG bauEsséonauNen bueesGeueas 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.50 15.50@16.00 15.50@160 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down 
[CUUEEERE Mob on coches b ed oonepecen 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.0 
DEEN CUA ca buvecccssatevasecswene 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.0 
PE Bates ebasssceshdebbencacesns 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 7 80 
Fresh Pork Cuts 

INS: 

NR Mo. ckcnbwdsncnbenwes s 14.00@15.00  13.00@14.00  13.00@14.00 14.00@10 
SR MM cs oss enecwksebabaswen ss 14.00@15.00  13.00@14.00  13.00@14.00 14.00@1bM 
PME NEE ws 5 5cnks'ss se neennseseess 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 13: 

SR 56455 62 bhesunkcee ccc ess 11.00@12.00  10.00@11.50 10.00@11.50 12.00@13M 
SHOULDERS, NN. Y. Style, Skinned: 
peehako Danas caveswacsees 7.50@ 8.50 cay Rat 7.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.0 
cing 
DB DR OMe co ccecccccsvccccsccese gee aecrvreceses 7.00@ 7.50 . ., csscceceee seen 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

EL LG cakes cbinbecechecacess 8.50@ 9.50, ow wv ee tent 8.00@10.00 10,00@1LM 
SPARE RIBS 

ET ED 5.555555 00bhca ber sed canes f 2 Mer err er meee Fre 
TRIMMINGS 

DRE o sts. cas dvbedakvesaceens 5. Mo eos cuess |. Somewe ens 
EE “Und exd S06 dh cadncencdebekaswudeind ea Be  epscndhete. * hdaveeee tae 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. 
d Chicago. 































(2) Yahoos “skins on” at New sg 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Giving Aid to Retailers 
When Done Systematically It Is 
a Good Volume Builder 


Modern methods of meat mer- 
chandising demand that the pack- 
er salesman take more than pass- 
ing interest in the success of his 
customers. On the volume of 
meats they pass on to consumers 
depends the tonnage the salesman 
will sell. 

Aiding retailers to get their 
stores up-to-date and to adopt bet- 
ter methods of display and selling 
is sometimes a thankless job, as 
not all dealers receive sugges- 
tions kindly. Most of them, how- 
ever, gladly receive ideas that en- 
able them to increase volume and 
profits. 

The salesman’s job is to sell 
meats profitably. He who takes 
advantage of every opportunity to 
make sales and build tonnage will 
get further than the one who is 
content to take the business that 
is easiest to get. 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I have been very much interested in 
the letters from packer salesmen pub- 
lished from time to time in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER on the various 
means used to influence retail meat 
dealers to improve methods and increas 
volume of sales. 

How Salesman Can Help. 

I long have had the opinion that this 
is one of the most constructive things 
a packer salesman can do. He can sell 
only as much product as the retailers 
move out over their scales, and when 
he helps a retailer secure more business 
he enlarges his possibilities. 

More salesmen, I think, are coming 
to accept the idea that efforts along 
this line“are profitable. The retailer 
often has little contact with others in 
the same line. Frequently he does not 
subscribe to any business papers from 
which he can get helpful suggestions 
on store. layout and business building 
methods, and his efforts along these lines 
are often confined to his own ideas. 

The packer salesman, on the other 
hand, has wide contacts. He is in touch 
with a great many retailers, and -if he 
1s observing and makes an effort to- 
learn, he soon has: more knowledgé on 
retail meat merchandising than most of 
his customers. The good ideas he picks 
Up in one store are often just what the 
other fellow is looking for. ‘ 

As in most things the packer sales- 
man undertakes, he will get further in 





aiding customers increase volume when 
he works out a program on a system- 
atic basis. Early in my experience on 
the road I conceived the idea that to 
do what might be called retail devel- 
opment work with best results required 
some method by which each customer 
could be rated and his progress definite- 
ly determined 
How Records Are Made. 

Such information serves two pur- 
poses: 

1—It enables the salesman to sepa- 
rate the retailers into two classes— 
those progressive ones who are respon- 
sive to ideas and suggestions and those 
who are not. Eventually, by consult- 
ing his records, the salesman learns 
those customers on whom it does not 
pay to spend time trying to get them 
to help themselves. 

2—Having the information on the 
progress he is making in inducing cus- 
tomers to modernize and adopt up-to- 
date ideas makes the work the sales- 
man is doing more interesting and pro- 
vides the incentive to continue it. 

Probably any method for rating re- 
tailers the salesman might adopt must 
be more or less arbitrary and based 
entirely on the salesman’s ideas. It 
makes little difference, however, as long 
as it permits of a comparison from one 
period to another. 

In my case I use cards on which the 
following information is printed: Lo- 
cation, market, personnel, management, 











The Price Cutter 


A Western packer recently dis- 
tributed the following editorial 
from THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
to all his salesmen: 


The price cutter is worse than a 
criminal. He is a fool. e not 
only pulls down his competitors; 
he pulls down himself and his 
whole trade. He scuttles the ship 
in which he, himself, is afloat. 


Nothing is so easy as to cut 
prices, and nothing is so hard as 
to get them back once they have 
been pulled down. 


Any child can throw a glass: of 
water on the floor but all the wisest 
scientists in the world can’t pick 
the water up. ‘ 

Who gets the benefit of price 
cutting? Nobody, : 
The man who sells makes no net 
profit, and the man who buys soon 
finds himself getting an inferior 

article. 


No manufacturer or trader can 
permanently keep up the standard 
of his goods if the price is persis- 

tently cut. Pretty soon he is com- 

‘-pelled to use cheaper materials and 
to cut down the wages of his 
workers. 


The man who cuts prices puts up 
the sign, “This way to the junk 
heap.” . 

‘ Price cutting, in fact, is not busi- 
..mesS any more than smallpox is 
health. ‘ 3 is 























goods display, advertising, salesman- 

ship, improvement possibilities, general ° 
average, competitive factor, business 

possibilities. I have one card for each 

customer, and a rating on each of these 

subjects is given in each’case. These 

ratings are changed as conditions war- 

rant. 

Keeps Track of Results. 

One card taken at random from the 
file shows the following ratings: Lo- 
cation, 80 per cent; market, 80 per 
cent; personnel, 47 per cent; manage- 
ment, 45 per cent; goods display, 40 


per cent; advertising, 12 per cent; sales- 
manship, 30 per cent; improvement pos- 


sibilities, 50 per cent; general average, 
48 per cent; competitive factor, 12 per 
cent; business possibilities, 36 per cent. 

This card shows improvement in the 
store in a number of directions during 
the past six months, largely as a result 
of my suggestions, but it will be noted 
that there is still room for considerable 
betterment along a number of lines. 
This retailer is responsive to sugges- 
tions, however, and I. have no doubts 
but that his card’ of ‘six months from 
now will show up much better. It is 
interesting to note also that his pur- 
chases from me have increased as he 


has made improvements in’ his store and 
his methods. 


In using this system on retailers the 
store should be graded upon all of these 
points generally and not in terms of 
the product sold. From the - general 
average is subtracted the competitive 
factor, which is a. figure representing 
both internal and external competition. 
The result is taken to represent the 
business possibilities. © 

Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
he 
FLOODS DON’T STOP THEM. 

The persistence of meat salesmen in 
rural sections of the South during 
recent flood conditions was well illus- 
trated in the following incident reported 
by the Memphis, Tenn., branch of John 
Morrell & Co. 

Salesman Noblin, working in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, planned to arrive 
at the branch early one Saturday morn- 


‘ing. He left his headquarters in plenty 


of time to make the trip on time, but 
was detoured first one way and then 
the other. Finally he had to stop at 
New Albany, Miss., to pick up the Mor- 
rell-sélésman there for a guide. The 
two figally arrived in Memphis late 
Saturday afternoon. But they did get 
through, and eventually got back home 
as well.: 

Salesman Thorpe, also of the Mem- 
phis branch, found it necessary to tie 
up several times because of high water 
in the Mississippi. delta area, but man- 
aged to keep the orders coming to the 
branch office during that period. 





Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Eeported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
3 Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., March 10, 1932. 


CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Fed steers and yearlings, 25@50c high- 
er, market on better grades closing with 
part of early advance lost on 
kinds of value to sell at $6.00 upward; 
common steers held up, selling actively. 
Killing quality improved, proportion 
good to choice steers and yearlings be- 
ing larger; common kinds scarce. Re- 
ceipts were smaller, this decrease pro- 
viding a tonic effect to live prices; 
colder weather and improvement in 
fresh pork were also stimulating fac- 
tors. It was largely a $5.50@7.75 steer 
market; extreme top medium weights, 
$8.90; yearlings, $8.75; heavies, $8.65; 
she stock, mostly 50@75c higher on 
light heifer and mixed yearling, 50c 
higher on beef cows and strong to 25c 
higher on cutters; bulls, 50@75c higher; 
vealers, unevenly $2.00@3.00 higher. 

HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market 35@50c higher, lighter- 
weights up most; pigs, 75c@$1.00 high- 
er; packing sows, 35@40c up. Light 
receipts and stimulated fresh pork mar- 
kets main bullish factors; shipper pur- 
chases and direct receipts light; today’s 
top $5.00, highest since November 13. 
Late bulk 170 to 210 Ibs., $4.85@4.95; 
220 to 250 Ibs., $4.60@4.80; 260 to 340 
Ibs., $4.40@4.60; 140 to 160 Ibs., $4.75 
@4.95; pigs, $4.25@4.65; packing sows, 
$3.85@4.10. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Fat lambs, $1.00@1.25 higher, advanc- 
ing consistently during the period; 
other killing classes about 50c higher. 
Near zero weather apparently helped 
dressed markets and tended to hold back 
large receipts. Today’s bulks follow: 
Better grade lambs, $7.00@7.50; few, 
$7.60@7.75, latter price highest since 
October, 1931; choice 95-lb. Colorados, 
$7.50; unfinished lambs, $6.25@6.75; 
throwouts, $5.50@6.00; fat ewes, $3.50 
@4.00; best, $4.50. 


fe 
KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U. 8. to of Agricultural 
Kansas City, Kan., March 10, 1932. 


CATTLE—Lighter receipts at most 
points, coupled with an improved 
dressed beef demand in the East, were 








Long Distance Phone 


responsible for a prevailing stronger 
feeling in the fed steer trade, and values 
are’ 25@50c higher than a week ago. 
Most of the advance was registered on 
good heavy steers suitable for shipping 
and on the lower grades of all weights 
selling under $6.00. The week’s top 
reached $8.25 on strictly choice calf 
club yearlings scaling 874 lbs. Best 
weighty steers brought $8.00, while the 
bulk of the fed offerings cleared from 
$5.00@7.25, with plain dogies down to 
$4.25. Light yearlings, fat she stock 
and bulls met a good demand and closed 
at 25@50c higher levels. Vealers ad- 
vanced $1.00@1.50; choice kinds, $7.50. 

HOGS—Curtailed supplies at all the 
larger markets reflected a stronger un- 
dertone in the hog market, and sub- 
stantial price advance has m re- 
corded. Final values are 40@50c high- 
er than last Thursday, with the late 
top reaching $4.50, which equals the 
year’s high mark established January 1. 
The recent upturn in prices is very en- 
couraging to the trade, and the general 
opinion is that values will gradually 
work toward higher levels the next few 
weeks. On the close most 170- to 240- 
lb. weights sold from $4.40@4.50, while 
250- to 325-Ib. weights went from $4.20 
@4.40. Packing sows are around 25c 
higher at $3.35@3.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs were in broad 
demand on late days, and although 
trading was slow, rather sharp advances 
in prices have been registered. Closing 
levels are 75c@$1.00 over a week ago, 
with choice Colorado lambs selling up 
to $7.25 at the finish, a new high level 
for the season. Most of the late arri- 
vals cleared from $6.85@7.25. Mature 
sheep have been scarce and values are 
steady; fat ewes, $3.40 down. 


a 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Neb., March 10, 1932. 


CATTLE—Prices for fed steers and 
yearlings advanced steadily the first 
half of the week, but although slow on 
closing days most of the early strength 
was retained. The week’s upturn 
measures mostly 25@50c, the better 
grades showing the minimum advance, 
while common to medium light offer- 
ings are fully 50c up, with instances 
75¢ higher. Heifers advanced 50@75c; 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
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cows, 25@50c; bulls, fully 25c. Vealers 


held fully steady. Steers averagi 
1,400 lbs. earned $7.50; light s 
$7.60; medium weights and 1,304-Ib, 
weights, $7.75. 

HOGS—Curtailment in supplies at 
leading Eastern market centers and 
moderate supplies locally resulted in g 
substantial advance that carried prices 
to the highest level for the year to date. 
Comparisons Thursday with Thur 
show prices 45@50c higher; packing 
sows, 20@25c up. Thursday’s 
reached $4.50, paid for choice 180- to 
200-Ib. averages, with the following 
bulks: Good and choice 160 to 250 Ibs, 
$4.25@4.40; 250 to 350 Ibs., $4.10@4.35; 
140 to 160 lbs., $4.10@4.35; packing 
sows, $3.60@3.70; pigs, $3.00@3.50. 

SHEEP—Low temperatures resulted 
in more lamb consumption and, with 
prices advancing in the dressed lamb 
trade, this improvement was reflected 
in the orders for slaughter lambs at 
all leading centers. 
lambs and matured sheep showed a net 
upturn of 75c@$1.00, making com 
sons Thursday with Thursday. 
good and choice fed wooled lambs on 
Thursday sold $6.60@6.85; top, $7.00, 
Good and choice ewes, $3.00@4.00, 


tt 


ST. PAUL 

Ov 5, Dine setreen Benelal 

So. St. Paul, Minn., March 9, 1982. 

CATTLE—Uneven advances have de- 
veloped on all livestock this week as a 
result of the meager runs. Slaughter 
cattle are unevenly 25@50c higher, bulk 
steers going at $4.50@6.00; better 
grades, to $6.35; beef cows, $2.75@8.50; 
butcher heifers, $3.75@4.75; cutters, 
$1.75@2.25; medium grade bulls, $2.50 
@2.75. Vealers, on a $2.00 or more 
advance, centered at $5.00@7.50. 


HOGS—In the hog house, prices are 
at a new high for the year and from 
40@50c higher on lights and butchers 
and 10@25c higher on packing sows for 
the week. Better 160- to 240-lb. weights 
today sold at $4.20@4.40; sorted 180- 
to 210-lb. averages, sparingly to 
pers, $4.45. Desirable 240- to 325- 
butchers sold at $3.85@4.20; pi 
mostly 3.25@4.00; packing sows, 
to mostly $3.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb values are on the 
average 50c higher for the week, with 
a $7.00 peak paid late today for choice 
fed lambs by packers. Medium grade 
lambs turned at $5.25@5.75; throwouts, 
$4.00@4.50. Ewes, $3.25@3.50. 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by bag sg of Agricultural 
East St. Louis, Ill., March 10, 1932. 
CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 

Steers sold mostly 50c higher; mixed 

yearlings and heifers, 50@75c higher; 

cow stuff and bulls, 25c higher; vealers, 
$1.75 higher. Top matured steers of 

1,375 and 1,187 lbs. average scored 

$7.10, with best yearling steers $6.85. 

Bulk all steers sold at $4.50@6.65, with 

most good steers $6.25@6.85. Top 

heifers brought $6.50, and best mixed 
yearlings $6.25, with most good mixed 
yearlings and heifers $5.50@6.15, and 
medium fleshed mixed and heifers, $4.50 

@5.00. Beef cows went largely at $2.75 

@3.50; top, $4.25; low cutters, $1.50@ 

9.00. Best vealers closed at $9.00, while 

top sausage bulls claimed $3.25. 
HOGS—Advances totaling 40@60c 

were registered in swine trade this 
week as dressed pork appreciated an 
marketings declined. -Top price reached 

$4.95 Thursday, with bulk 140- to 250- 

lb. $4.65@4.90; sows, $3.50@3.75 
SHEEP—Fat lamb values scored up- 

turns of $1.00@1.25 during the week, 
city butchers paying up to $7.75 for 
choice wooled lambs, bulk finished at 
$7.00@7.50. Clipped lambs sold up to 
$7.00, with bulk $6.00@6.50. Fat ewes 
finished at $3.00 mostly. 


a 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
os Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., March 10, 1932. 
CATTLE — Steers and yearlings 
gained 25@50c this week, with plainer 
kinds up most. Good to choice 1,292-lb. 
steers brought $7.75, yearlings stopped 
at $7.25, and short feds bulked at $5.00 
@6.50. Fat she stock ruled 25@50c 
higher, with heifers in broadest demand. 
Choice heifers reached $6.50, and 
numerous cars turned at $4.50@5.75. 
Beef cows sold freely at $3.00@4.00. 
Bulls advanced 25c, and medium grades 
sold up to $3.00. Vealers showed firm- 
ness, and best made $6.50. 
HOGS—Rising markets on most days 
sent values 40c higher; sows, 15@25c 
up; pigs fully 50c higher than a week 
earlier. Top lights brought $4.45, or 
the highest since November last year. 
The late bulk of 140 to 350 Ibs. earned 
$4.10@4.40, and sows mainly $3.50 
Slaughter pigs brought $3.00@ 





SHEEP—Continued generally light 
receipts, plus stronger dressed markets, 
forced prices 60@75c higher for fat 
lambs the current week. The late bulk 
of good to choice slaughter offerings 
made $6.75@6.90; top, $6.90. Aged 
sheep remained scarce, nominally un- 

Fat ewes quotable up to 


— Po 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) = 


St. Joseph, Mo., March 10, 1932. 
CATTLE — Although demand a 
Peared to taper off today, particularly 
on steers selling above $6.00, the 
week’s trade shows consistent strength. 
k on to medium steers and year- 
bagel a none a are 50@75c 
.sner, with all light yearlings, includ- 
ing mixed and heifers, master bin up- 


turn. Other steers and long yearlings 
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show 25@50c higher, which advance ap- 
plies also to most cows and weighty 
heifers. Cutter grades of cows and 
bulls are steady to strong; vealers and 
calves, 50c to $1.00 higher. Near choice 
1,425-lb. steers brought $7.50 as week’s 
top, with fully 90 per cent of the run 
of steers $5.00@6.75; light and mixed 
yearlings, including heifers, mostly 
$4.25@6.00, with $6.00 paid for two 
loads good to choice 556-lb. heifers. Top 
cows brought $4.50; bulk, $2.50@3.75; 
oe a $7.50; calves, mostly $3.50 
5 


HOGS—Hogs ascended without in- 
terruption all week, and top today at 
$4.50 marked the highest since before 
Thanksgiving. Small receipts and the 
sharp rise in fresh pork values were 
the factors of strength. Butcher hogs 
are 50c higher than this time last week, 
and sows 20@380c higher; bulk offerings, 
160 to 260 lbs. today, $4.35@4.50; 270 
to 300 lbs., $4.15@4.30; sows, up to 
$3.65; bulk, $3.40@3.50. 

SHEEP—Lambs also made a steady 
rise and are now $1.00 higher than this 
stage last week. The advance exceeded 
most expectations when the top reached 
$7.25 today, with bulk of lambs at the 
price and some 96-lb. lambs at $7.00. 


See 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Mar. 5, 1932: 














At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week en-‘led Mar. 5...... 154,000 528,000 321,000 
Previous week .......... 169,000 656,000 363,000 
RE eer re 157,000 494,000 345,000 

Sea Vatesd-on eb ckvene 198, 551,000 376,000 
WN see ss biepaset odunun’ 168, ,000 307,000 
T. Sarepvactscwaadswans 181,000 870,000 297,000 
Hogs at 11 markets: 
We ee Dies Gans cic nekateiccancc 436, ( 
Previews Week ..cccccccccccscccccece- cee 501, 
SRE perrerrer terre erry 427,000 
WE wikwsaksle-daveecnnsencdbees kieceeteen 486,000 
WD cee pcacte: . soebscsgseetcgu cilpadecesn 589,000 
ME cas uecacueceSs 00. dvs Silanabeeedenoebena 760,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 5...... 116,000 371,000 211,000 
Previous week .......... 000 1,000 261,000 
SE wag adr his delns caches ch ,000 377,000 270,000 
BE 0 45.05 oes. che benaaee 143,000 424,000 281,000 
WE ch tinb cs oeccerpee ee ,000 000 ,000 
PE osbccavenevereciecee 129,000 661,000 230,000 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by 5! et of Agricultural 


Des Moines, Ia., March 10, 1932. 

Extremely low temperatures curtailed 
receipts of hogs at. 21 concentration 
a and 7 packing plants in Iowa and - 

innesota and current quotations are 
35@40c higher for the week. Late bulk 
of 180 to 220 Ibs., $4.10@4.40; 230- to 
260-Ib. weights, $4.00@4.25; 270- to 300- 
Ib. averages, $3.85@4.15; packing sows, 
mostly $3.25@3.70. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 


packing plants for the week ended 
March 10: 

This Last 

week. week. 

Friday, March 4.............00. 19,400 25,500 

Saturday, March 5............. 17,300 24,200 

onday, March 7.......cccseee 31,800 60,000 

Tuesday, March 8.............. 16,900 19,400 

Wednesday, March 9........... 18,500 14,100 


ol 
18,500 12,800 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor fills. 


—o— 
1931 LIVESTOCK YEAR BOOK. 


Statistics of livestock movements at 
Chicago and the principal outside mar- 
kets, as well as a vast amount of in- 
formation as to aan weights, slaugh- 
ters and many other phases of livestock 
marketing and slaughter are included 
in the 1931 Year Book of Figures pub- 
lished’ by the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal. 

The 109 pages of the book are packed 
full of statistics. In addition to figures 
for livestock and for Chicago and out- 
side packing, there are statistics of 
grain, provisions and produce and many 
miscellaneous tables not only for 1931 
but for a period of years, some of which 
date back to 1878, all allied with live- 
stock and meat packing. The book is 
a valuable handbook for those making 
a study of any phase of the livestock 
and meat industry. It can be obtained 


Thursday, March 10 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. 
Livestock prices at Chicago during 
February, 1932, compared with those 
of the previous month and of February, 
1931,'are reported as follows by the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS. 

Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1932. 1932. 1931. 

Steers, -900-1,100 Ibs. : 
-+-$ 9.21 $10.70 $11.32 
7.8 870 9.76 
7.97 
6.66 


6.13 
4.48 


10.50 
8.57 


_ 
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Be 
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Be 

am 
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Zax 
RSE 
P30 
eBR 


She 
SS £8B 
sD fF 
RZ RBS 


oti 
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Light weight: 
160-180 lbs., Good & ch... 
180-200 Ibs., Good & ch... 


4.10 
4.15 


=e 
8&5 
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Medium weight: 


200-220 Ibs., Good & ch... 
220-250 Ibs., Good & ch... 


Heavy weight: 


250-290 Ibs., Good & ch... 
290-350 Ibs., Good & ch... 


Packing sows (275-500 lbs.) : 


Packer and shipper purchases: 


Average weight, Ibs. 
Average cost 


SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs: 


90 Ibs. down, Gd. & ch... 6.1 
90 Ibs. down, medivm.... 5. 5.18 


Ewes: 


90-120 Ibs., Med.-ch....... 
120-150 Ibs., Med.-ch..... 


oo 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for January, 1932, 
with comparisons, by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics: 


—1962.— --1931.—- —1932.— —1931.— 
Per Per Per Per 
Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 


2.90 
2.48 


CHICAGO. EAST ST. LOUIS. 
- 230 $4.00 235 $7.65 223 $4.07 213 $7.84 
KANSAS CITY. OMAHA. 
- MAL $3.75 236 $7.44 230 $3.62 250 $7.33 
ST. PAUL. FT. WORTH. 
. 209 $3.70 237 $7.30 218 $4.38 211 $7.72 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 








LIVESTCCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Mar. 10, 1932: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded) : 


Lt. It. 
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Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Choice .. 
Medium .. 
Common .. 

STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 


4 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
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HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
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Slaughter Sheep and Lambs. 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs, down)—Gd-ch. 
Medium ° 
(91-100 Ibs.)—Med-ch. 
(All _weights)—OCommon 
YEARLING 'WETHERS: 
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KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED, 

Classification of livestock slaughtered 
during the year, 1931, based on report 
from packers representing nearly % 
per cent of the total federal ins 
slaughter, as reported by the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture, with com. 
parisons: 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES, 


Leading Canadian centers top live 
stock price summary, week ended Mar. 
8, 1932, with comparisons, reported by 
Dominion Live Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 ‘Ibs. 
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Toronto $5.35, . $ 
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U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at'9 points during 
week ended Friday, March 4, 1982: 
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March 12, 1932. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at Pansy y 
centers o- & week ag Saturday, March 5, 
1932, un parison: reported to THE 
1083. ONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 

CHICAGO. 
en Hogs. 
Armour and. Co. spay... 2,477 
Bwift & CO. ..cccecseces 1,020 
2,727 
& as 

io! 5 
ee H. Co. 1,530 
Libby, Nene" & Libby. win 
—" 49,286 

._ 5,729 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
Lunham & Co., 786 hogs; 
le ax Pronnet Corp., 3,716 hogs; Agar 

a ogs. 

Total: “33,583 cattle, 7,341 calves, 111,283 hogs, 
33,017 sheep. 

Not including 909 cattle, 363 calves, 
hogs and 15,104 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 


58,879 


Sheep. 
6,353 
6,595 
4,062 
_ 7,878 
a pid 


28,458 


Sheep. 
7,773 
12,938 
3,213 

11,733 

Hoffman Pkg. iain 

Z. cattle: 
cattle; RA Pkg. 

Sons, 64 cattle; 

Lincoln Pkg. Co., 

271 cattle. 
Total: 


Co., 61 cattle; Gr. Omaha 
Mayerowich Pkg. Co., 32 
"Qo. 04 cattle; = Roth & 
So. a cattle; 
243 cattle; Sinciait Pkg. Co., 


13,724 cattle; 58,481 hogs; 35,657 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 


1,089 
2,005 
651 


Hogs. Sheep. 
3,381 2,377 
3,358 2,537 

660 501 


oose GOBB 255 
81 976 4 
108 «5,640 

cose §«=64, 88 

2,648 15,410 

260 20,352 

: 6,787 58,155 
ot including 1,891 cattle, 2,407 calves, 

hogs, and 428 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co...... +-. 2,066 
Armour and Co..... 2,848 Ty Oet 
so, ee ++. 1,588 9,089 
savers 5,997 | 1,485 
SIOUX. CITY. 


;;.,, Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. ‘06... . 

Armour and Co 

Swift 


20,582 28,858 


Hogs. 
8,236 
9,079 
6,252 


8,967 

35 

32,569 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
+e. 946 257. 5,739 
. 1,219 809° 5,675 
- 198 51 528 

ag 617 11,942 1,133 

beugat Ps ane 1 cattle, 497 hogs, and 133 sheep 


WICHITA, 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
277 «63,041 3,066 
15 1,947 42 
nen ae 
feet? 
292 ~=@5,808 

Not including 7, 266 hogs bought direct, 


DENVER. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co.. ver ee 158 3,595 
Armour and Oo..t!) 4610 1143401 
See el 134 3,389 
| ae seeee 2,895 407 10,385 


i 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
-* 144 i 451 
te 


Hogs. 
13,808 


21,875 
28;521 
50,204 


Sheep. 
3,888 


7,747 
* é 2 
+ 1,850 
13,487 
Hogs. Sheep. 
9,009 °~ 555 
5 
85 45 
Corkran, Hill. Balt. ....  .... 185 
Bimbler, Harrison, 
N. J. i 372 
39 
130 
10,417 


225 


9,804 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

710 10,462 

our a Co 122 
Indianapolis Abt. sa SH 55 
ran nag Bros. . a 


ros. 
Stumpf Bros 
Schussler Pkg. 
Riverview Pkg. 
17 
27 
59 


1,593 
80 
2,694 25,870 10, 


S. W. Gall’s Sons... 
Ideal Pkg. Co 
BE. Kahn’s Sons © 


Cattle. Calves. 
3 


. Schlachter’s Sons. 
J. & F. Schroth < 
— F. Stegner 
Ts eeee 
ppe $38 
6,342 
Not including Lied cattle, 7, 539 aan and 5,098 
sheep bought direc 
cieiinioniabe 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for wok ended March 5, 1932, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 
Cor 
week, 
1981. 
*17,424 
16,3388 1 
15,319 14,978 
East St. Louis 13,617 
St. Joseph 5,997 5,821 172 


Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita — 


Prev. 
week. 
39,397 


C9 BIGOT 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


bt 


Kanees GF ccccascconcs 


OMBRE ccc ccccccccccccce 58,481 
East St. janis 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Total .. 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Total ... 
*Represents principal packers only. 


y 
‘Central’ Union 518 
_New York 532 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK: 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


Cattle. Hogs. 
46,470 
20,968 
14,597 
14,647 


Sheep. 


16,073 

10,072 
8,606 

12,561 
6,847 


57,159 
77,291 


37,630 80,105 

. 87,557 85,317 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 

127 6,367 

Arges 2,001 4,126 

246 4,108 

38 52 3,498 

94 3,512 

1,000 500 


506 22,111 
Previous ‘week . .13,120 836 29449 24,328 
Year ago ll, 461 30,996 
Two years ago. 219 30,318 

Total receipts | for month and year to March 5, 
with compariso 


1932. 


*h.——- ——Year. 
1931. 1932. 1931. 


20,318 35,114 om. 377 - 357,305 
5,901 8,417 9,916 82,820 
69, 697 107,429 1, eas, 58T ° 1,917,004 

seacds 46,088 615325 808,942 722 

WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 

Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended 5..$ . = $ 2% $ 6.15 
Previous wee 6.10 


ri 10 


Cattle 


75 
. 8.10 
Av. 1927-1931 <...$11.40 $ 9.65 $ 6.60 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 

Net supplies of cattle, — ny io for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Y: 

Poosegy 


Sheep. 
*Week — Mar. 5.... 


35,000 


*Saturday, Mar. 5, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
m.,. Avg. ——Prices—— 
- Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Mar. . Poop 238 $ 4.60 


‘reviews week - 168,122 232 4.35 


235 7.65 
231 11.40 
230 «11.40 
233 8.50 
238 8 12.35 


“ Av. 1927-1981.......158,000 283 $10.25 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
8 for week ended March 5, 1982, with com- 
parisons: 
Week ended Mar. 5 
Previous week 
Year ago .... 
1930 

CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
March 10, 1932, were as follows: 

Week 


ended Prev. 
Mar. 10. week. 


‘Packers’ purchases .... ... 56,300. 67,178 
‘Direct to »1 21 


packers .. 
Shippers’ purchases .. 


Total 


: 20,588 pe 
eres sesecececsececees107,000 181,963 
rr 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 


-markets for week ended Mar. 5, 1932: 


Cattle. 
ceeeeee 3,870 


Calves. 
9,067 


Hogs. Sheep. 
4,680 or 


19,233 "9024 
23,913 37,708 

895 T12 
22,996 56,787 


Jersey City 

3,798 
13,358 
12,206 
10,429 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1932. 


Chicago 
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LEATHER STOCKS FEB. 1. SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
The total stocks of sole leather re- pecial tional 
ported by tanners, dealers, and manu- ant Ge ier oF tiventocht' Samael 
facturers using the leather as a ma- centers for SS SS ee 
terial, amounted to 4,541,996 backs, 
bends, and sides on January 31, 1932, 
the corresponding figures for December 
31, 1931, being 4,519,887, and for Jan- 
uary 31, 1931, 4,726,272. The produc- 
tion of sole leather during January, 
1932, amounted to 976,762 pieces (backs, 
bends, and sides), and the stocks in 
process on January 31, 1932, to 3,795,- Fos Werth 
415. Philadelphia ...... Stain 


Stocks of leather on hand Jan. 31, Walengpolis 
1932, with comparisons, are repo City 
by U. S. Department of Commerce: 

7M. Jan. 31, 


1931. 
Cattle (including kip side) 
equivalent hides 5,548,206 
Calf - whole —* skins... . 5578, O76 5,950,420 


497,529 

“ 187, 961 

Goat and kid, skins. | 21,139,891 20,874,168 

Cabretta, skins 1,080,802 934,889 
Sheep and lamb (including 

skivers), skins 8,437,807 8,179,580 


& 
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A iw 
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PERSBERS 
pepeess 


we ee oe ee 


Fort Worth . 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. New York Sad City. 
Cincinnati 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 5, 1932, were 4,041,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 3, 333,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 4, 695 000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to March 5 this year, chicago 
34,787,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, Kansas City 
30,889,000 Ibs. Ome 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 5, 1932, were }oux © 
2,805,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,968,000 Fort Worth 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,716,000 Ibs.; he momen 745 
from January 1 to March 5 this year, New York & Sensey” city: 18)182 
42,188,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, Oklahoma Cit 
27,329,000 Ibs. 

> oe 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended March 5, 1982: JAN. CANADIAN SLAUGHTERS. 


Week ended New - Boston. Inspected slaughter of livestock at 
Mar. 932 il 6.5% leading Canadian centers during Janu- 
Feb. 193 64 5,107 ary, 1932, with comparisons: 

Feb. 

7702. asa 
Mar. 7 as . 200 58,188 
Feb. 28, 305 
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haces 165,902 
7,181 37,301 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Principal hide and skin stocks of January 31, 1932, and December 31, 1931, 
based on reports from 3,967 manufacturers and dealers, according to U. 8 


Department of Commerce: 
7 Y ces on hand and in transit. 1Deliveries 
Dec. 31, Tanned during 
Jan., 1932. ‘an. 


Steers, hid 
Cows, id 
Bulls, hides 
a hides 


ee sist 


8 
Splite pickled, ‘pieces 
Goat and kid, skins 
Cabretta, skins . 
a. and am, total, 
ool, skins 
Shearlings 
Without” west ge 
Without wool sk 


kd 


BRE REEREREL cut 


Pig and hog strips, -lbs. , 
Seal, skins ’ 15, 749 


JRepresents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers, and importeérs. 
*Domestic packer, 554,107; Domestic, other than packer, 334,398; Foreign, 120,171. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market remained quiet this week, with 
trading in the Chicago market confined 
to 2,000 heavy Texas steers which 
moved at the end of last week. How- 
ever, the market continues to have a 
firm appearance, despite the gradual 
sagging of prices on the Hide Ex- 
change, which appears to be influenced 
more by conditions in other commodity 
markets than by the spot market on 
hides at the present time. 

All descriptions of cows were fairly 
well cleaned up earlier to late February, 
while January forward native and 
branded steers are still available, and 
also some December native steers. Buy- 
ers were anxious to secure more light 
rative and branded cows this week at 
the old trading price, but packers de- 
clined to sell on that basis except in 
combination with steer hides, which 
have been rather slow; however, killers 
would sell cows alone at a half-cent 
advance but no trading has resulted. 

An interesting feature was the an- 
nouncement late this -week that one 
large tanner is now operating at 60 per 
cent capacity, as compared with 45 per 
cent in January. 

Native steers last sold at 6144c. Ex- 
treme native steers were well sold up 
to late February previously at 6c. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 6%4c, 
and Colorados at 6c. One packer sold 
2,000 December-January heavy Texas 
steers at close of last week at 6%4c 
steady. Light Texas steers last sold 
at 5%c, and extreme light Texas steers 
at 54ee. 

Last trading in heavy native cows 
was at 54%c. Light native cows are 
well sold up to late February with 6c 
last paid and declined for cows alone. 
Branded cows are also well sold up 
at 54ec. . 

Native bulls last sold at 3%c, and 
branded bulls at 3%c, for January-Feb- 
ruary take-off. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Market active and a shade easier on 
Argentine hides. About 8,000 frigorifico 
Nacional steers sold early at $32.75 
Uruguay gold, equal to 7%c, c.if. New 
York. This was followed by 2,000 ex- 
treme light frigorifico steers equal to 
Te, 2,000 frigorifico cows equal to 8%c, 
and 2,500 March light frigorifico steers 
equal to 74%4c, steady to a shade higher. 
Later, 8,000 LaPlatas, 4,000 LaBlancas 
and 4,000 Rosario steers sold to this 
country at $24.00 Argentine gold, equal 
to 7-5/16¢e, c.if. New York, or 4c down 
from last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packer trimmed February all- 
weights are available at 6c for natives 
and 54c for branded, with a few out- 
side lots reported sold at %c less; last 
sales of February untrimmed _all- 
weights were 5%c and 5c. 

Local small packer association sold 
2,500 March branded cows at 5%¢, 
steady. 

In Pacific Coast market, 8,000 Janu- 
ery untrimmed small packer hides sold 
at 4%c for steers and 3%c for cows, 
flat, f.o.b. shipping point; trimmed 
hides last sold at %ec more. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Country hides 
are steady to firm. All-weights quoted 
4%@b5ce asked, with inside price re- 





ported paid recently, while buyers’ ideas 
are 44%c. Heavy steers and cows sold 
early at 4%6c, and 44% @4%c is asked. 
Buff weights could be sold at 5c, with 
holders talking 5%c. Holders trying 
for 6c on 25/45-lb. extremes; sales re- 
ported at 5%c, and a choice lot at 5%c. 

CALFSKIN S—As previously re- 
ported, couple packers moved January 
and prior calfskins earlier on split 
weight basis, 9%-Ib. and heavier at 
814c for Chicago, St. Paul and St. Louis 
skins and 7%c for River points, while 
the 9%-lb. and down sold at 7@7%c. 
This was followed by 12,000 February 
skins from very light average point at 
7%c. One packer sold 8,000 January 
calf this week, 15-lb. down, at 7%4c, and 
market fairly well cleaned up to Febru- 
ary 1. 

Chicago city calfskins firmer; a car 
10/15-lb. sold at 744c, or %c up; the 
8/10-Ib. last sold at 6c, with 7c now 
asked. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., quoted 
64%4@6%c; mixed cities and countries 
about 6c; straight countries about 5%c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins firmer; 
asking 8c for February northern native 
kipskins, with 7%c last paid; however, 
one packer sold 1,100 February south- 
ern natives this week at 7c, or %c over 
previous sale. Over-weight kips last 
sold at 7c for northerns and 6%c for 
southerns; asking 7%c for February 
northerns. Two packers sold 1,900 
January-February branded kips at 6c. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 61%4c 
but nominally higher, with sellers ask- 
ing 742c. Outside cities around 6%%4c; 
mixed cities and countries around 6c, 
and straight countries 54% @6c. 

Couple packers sold 5,000 February 
regular slunks at 40c, or 2%c higher. 

HORSEHIDES—Horsehides continue 
rather slow sale. Some choice city ren- 
derers recently sold at $2.25, while 
mixed northern city and country lots 
are quoted $1.50@2.00, according to 
quality. . 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts fairly firm 
at 844@9c for full wools, short wools 
5c. Not many shearlings coming out 
at this time; demand is good and the 
light offerings are easily absorbed 
around these levels; last trading was at 
25c for No. 1’s, 174%2@20e for No. 2’s, 
and 12%c for clips. Pickled skins are 
dull and easy, due to the quality avail- 
able at this season of the year. January 
skins last sold at $1.40 per doz., and 
packers generally quoting around $1.25 
per doz. at Chicago for current quality 
as their asking price, although sales 
are reported in other directions at $1.00 
for February skins. New York market 
around $1.25@1.50, nom. Outside small 
packer lambs pelts steady at 75@80c. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket quiet and nominally unchanged, with 
last trading in native steers at 6c, 
butt branded steers 6%c and Colorados 
6c. One packer holding December butt 
brands, and a few December native 


steers also held; some January Colo- ki 


rados sold earlier. 
CALFSKINS—Market moderately ac- 
tive, with light skins dull while heavier 
weights are in fairly good demand. 
About 6,000 city 5-7’s sold early at 50c, 
with packers’ skins quoted around 60c. 
The 7-9’s last sold at 70c for cities and 
80c for packers’. Last sale of city 
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9-12’s was at $1.30, while 6,000 packers’ 
9.12’s sold early this week at $1.45, or 
5c up. The 12/17-Ib. veal kips are 
quoted $1.50@1.60 nom. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, March 5, 1982—Close: Mar. 
5.00@5.75; Apr. 6.00n; May 6.50n; June - 
7.05 sale; July 7.25n; Aug. 7.50n; Sept. 
7.75 sale; Oct. 7.95n; Nov. 8.15n; Dec. 
a Jan. 8.50n; Feb. 8.65n. Sales 5 
ots. 


Monday, March 7, 1932—Close: Mar. 
5.10@5.75; Apr. 6.00n; May 6.50n; June 
7.00@7.05; July 7.20n; Aug. 7.40n; Sept. 
7.65@7.75; Oct. 7.85n; Nov. 8.05n; Dec. 
— Jan. 8.45n; Feb. 8.60n. Sales 2 
ots. 


Tuesday, March 8, 1932—Close: Mar. 
5.10@5.75; Apr. 6.00n; May 6.50n; June 
7.00@7.05; July 7.20n; Aug. 7.40n; Sept. 
7.65@7.75; Oct. 7.85n; Nov. 8.05n; Dec. 
8.25b; Jan. 8.40n; Feb. 8.55n. Sales 2 
lots. 

Wednesday, March 9, 1932—Close: 
Mar. 5.10@5.75; Apr. 5.90n; May 6.40n; 
June 6.86@6.90; July 7.10n; Aug. 7.30n; 
Sept. 7.55@7.59; Oct. 7.75n; Nov. 7.95n; 
Dec. 8.15@8.30; Jan. 8.30n; Feb. 8.45n. 
Sales 16 lots. 

Thursday, March 10, 1932—Close: 
Mar. 5.10@5.75; Apr. 5.90n; May 6.40n; 
June 6.85@6.90; July 7.10n; Aug. 7.30n; 
Sept. 7.55@7.60; Oct. 7.75n; Nov. 7.95n; 
Dec. 8.15@8.25; Jan. 8.30n; Feb. 8.45n. 
Sales 13 lots. 

Friday, March 11, 1982—Close: Mar. 
5.00@5.75; Apr. 5.50n; May 6.00n; June 
6.55 sale; July 6.80n; Aug. 7.05n; Sept. 
7.30 sale; Oct. 7.50n; Nov. 7.70n; Dec. 
7.95 sale; Jan. 8.10n; Feb. 8.25n. Sales. 


50 lots. 
fe 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Mar. 11, 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Mar. 11. week. 1981. 
. hat. 
= ccm %e rn mg % 10 mag 
Hyvy. nat. strs. D 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 6% @ 6% @ 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
Bc pels @ 6% 6% @ 9 
Hvy. eg sg @ 6 6 @ 8% 
Ex-light Tex. 

x es ane @ 5% 514 8%n 
Brnd’d cows. @ 5b 5% 8ion 
Hvy. nat.cows @ 5% 5% 8%@ 9 
Lt. nat. cows g 6b 6 
Nat. bulls .. 3% 3% 6 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 3% 3% 5 @ 54%n 
Calfskins ... 74@ 8% 7%4@ 8% @l7 
Kips, nat.... 74@ 8 7%, 13 

ps, ov-wt.. 7 7 11% 
Kips, brnd’d. @ 6 6n on 
Slunks, reg.. @40 3714 17% 085 
Slunks, hris..25 @30 25 30 23 @3in 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. 54@ 6 54@ 6 @ 84n 
Branded .... 5 5% 5 5% ¢ 
Nat. bulls ... He 5i4n 
Brnd’d bulls. 3% 3 @ 4'4n 
Calfskins ... 6%@ 7 6%@ 6% 14%@15in 
, eae @™m 6%4@7 11%@12n 
Slunks, reg..30 @ @30 70 @i5n 
Slunks, hris.. @15 @15 20 @2in 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hyy. steers.. @4% 4 4% @ 6 
Hyy. COWS... g 4% 4 b 4% @ 6 
BOE is vis0<s 5 @5% 5 5% 6 6% 
Extremes ... 5%@ 6 5%@ 6 7%4@ 8 
Hate... 2%@ 3 2%@ 3 4 4% 
Calfskins ... @ 5%n @ 5 o's 
wav dines 5%4@ 6n @ 5b 9n 
Light calf...25 @30n 20 @25n @ 
CONS ..... 23 @30n 2 @2n @75 
Slunks, reg..10 @15in 10 @1in 30 @35 
Stunks, hris.. @ i @ in 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..1.25@2.25 1.25@2.25 2.25@3.50 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Be. MON Sia i ee OE Kaela ee 8 @90 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ..... 75 @s0 70 @80 60 @75 
Pkr. shearlgs. @3s 25 400 @4% 
Dry pelts .. 84@ 9 84@ 9 8%4%@ 9 
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Chicago Section 


O. S. Catt, of Luer Bros. Packing & 
Ice Co., Alton, Il]., did business in Chi- 
cago this week. 


President G. D. Strauss of the Mem- 
phis Packing Corp., Memphis, Tenn., 
was in Chicago this week. 


President T. W. Taliaferro of Ham- 
mond-Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
was a Chicago visitor this week. 


George Billings and Wm. Wambach, 
executives of Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, 
Wis., were in Chicago this week. 


President E. O. Freund of the Visking 
Corporation and Mrs. Freund have just 
returned from a month’s vacation in 
Jamaica. 


Vice president D. J. Donohue of the 
Cudahy Packing Company returned last 
week from a tour of several weeks cov- 
ering sales territories of his company. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 17,649 cattle, 
3,618 calves, 19,571 hogs, 20,547 sheep. 


George E. Marples, head of the for- 
eign department of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, is enjoying a vacation 
tour of the West Indies with Mrs. 
Marples. 


Vice president Frank Kohrs, Kohrs 
Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., was in Chi- 
cago this week. He has recently re- 
turned from a trip to Porto Rico, Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, Cuba,and other South- 
ern points. 


Wilbur H. Turner of the Heekin Can 
Co. was in Chicago this week on his re- 
turn from a tour of the Southwest. He 
reports business conditions improving, 
meat volume being maintained, and that 
prices are stiffening. 


W. N. Witt of the canned foods de- 
partment, Armour and Company, has 
returned to work after an absence of 
four months, part of which was spent 
at Valmora Sanitarium, Valmora, N. M. 
He has completely recovered his health. 


The estate of the late John F. Jelke, 
sr., is reported as valued at $3,000,000, 
including bonds valued at $2,561,140 
and stocks in nine corporations. Of the 
latter the only packer stocks were 500 
shares of Hately Bros. Co. 


L. O. Hoffman, who has been in 
charge of the general plant accounting 
department, Armour and Company, has 
been transferred to the staff of vice 
president H. G. Mills. Geo. W. Byrkit 
takes Mr. Hoffman’s place as general 
plant accountant. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended March 5, 1932, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Mar. 5. week. week ’31. 


Cured meats, lbs... .10,402,000 12,731,000 10,499,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...41,877,000 38,219,000 44,501,000 
Lard, Ibs. 303,000 6,186,000 7,592,000 


Out-of-town packers who attended the 
meeting of the Business Survey Com- 


mittee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers on Thursday were presi- 
dent John W. Rath, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; president Samuel Slotkin, 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; vice president F. G. Duf- 
field, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason 
City, Ia.; vice president W. R. Sinclair, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; vice 
president E. A. Schenk, Columbus Pack- 
ing Co., Columbus, O.; treasurer J. C. 
Stentz, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia.; and general manager J. W. Paton, 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


~~ 
ANOTHER “BOSS” PASSES ON. 


Gustav Schmidt, vice president and 
superintendent of the Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Company, died suddenly in 
Cincinnati on Tuesday evening, March 
8, while attending a civic meeting in 
the neighborhood of his home. Death 
was due to a heart attack. He was at 
the meeting representing the Mohawk 
Business Men’s Club when stricken. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Emily 
Schmidt; a son, Gustav E. Schmidt; two 


THE LATE GUSTAV SCHMIDT. 
brothers, Herman and Oscar, and a 
sister, Mathilde Schmidt, all officers of 
his company; and three other sisters, 
Mrs. Wm. Morgan, jr., Mrs. Frank L. 
Wuest and Mrs. A. R. Michel. 


He was in his 51st year, and the eld- 
est son of the famous “Boss,” Charles 
G. Schmidt, founder of the Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company, in which 
concern Gustav had been brought up 
from boyhood. Like his famous father, 
he possessed an inventive genius for 
things mechanical. He was the inven- 
tor of the “Boss” knocking pen and the 
“Boss” jerkless hog hoist, and held 
patents on refrigerator cases made by 
his company. He had been the head of 
the mechanical department of the com- 
pany for many years. 

A genial character and devoted to 
his city as to his business, he was be- 
loved by all who knew him. Funeral 
services on Friday were largely attended 
by both civic and trade representatives 
as well as family friends. 


PACKERS’ REGIONAL MEETINGS§, 


Regional meetings of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers will be held ip 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh ang 
Cleveland on March 22, 23, 24 and % 
respectively, according to an announces. 
ment made this week by president Wm, 
Whitfield Woods. 2 

In announcing the regional meetings 
Mr. Woods states that “any packer who 
wishes to attend any of the meetings| 
cordially invited to do so.” a 

Programs of the meetings will be ag. 
cording to the following schedule: ~~ 

Baltimore-Washington Meeting. 

Date of meeting, Tuesday, March 22. 

Regional Chairman, W. F. Schluder- 
berg. 

“Case Studies in Packinghouse Prae- 
tice,” H. D. Tefft, Director Institute De 
partment of Packinghouse Practice and 
Research. 

“Some Information on Lard from the 
Institute’s Research Laboratory,” Dr. 
F. C. Vibrans, Chief Chemist. 

“Some Proposals for Improving 
Financial Results in the Packing Indus- 
try,” Wm. Whitfield Woods, President, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 


Philadelphia Meeting. 


Date of meeting, Wednesday, March 
23. 
Regional Chairman, B. C.: Dickinson. 
“Case Studies in Packinghouse Prac- 
tice,” H. D. Tefft, Director Department 
of Packinghouse Practice and Research. 
“Some Information on Lard from the 
Institute’s Research Laboratory,” Dr. 
F. C. Vibrans, Chief Chemist. 

“Some Proposals for Improving 
Financial Results in the Packing Indus- 
try,” Wm. Whitfield Woods, President, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


Pittsburgh Meeting. 


Date of meeting, Thursday, March 24, 
1:30 p. m., Pittsburgh Athletic Club. 


Regional Chairman, George N. Meyer. 


“Some Information on Lard from the 
Institute’s Research Laboratory,” Dr. F. 
C. Vibrans, Chief Chemist. 

“Results in the Packing Industry # 
Date,” Howard C. Greer, Director De 
partment of Organization and Account 
ing. 

_ en for Improving Them,” 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, President, Inst- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 


Cleveland Meeting. 

Date of meeting, Friday, March %, 
12:15 p. m., Cleveland Chamber of Com 
merce. 

Regional Chairman, Chester G. New 
comb. 

“Some Information on Lard from the 
Institute’s Research Laboratory,” Dr.F. 
C. Vibrans, Chief Chemist. 

“Results in the Packing Industry ® 
Date,” Howard C. Greer, Director De 
partment of Organization and A 
ing. 

“Proposals. for Improving. . 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, President, 
tute of American Meat Packers. 
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FREEZER BUILDING FOR 
GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN. 


This 9 story concrete building was com- 
The owner had the 
use of four lower floors twelve weeks after 


pleted in four months. 


the contract was let. 


Building and Equipment Designed by 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


ARCHITECT 
59 East Van Buren Street 
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F.C. ROGERS. INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 








MEAT PACKERS’ INSTITUTE. 
(Continued from page 23.) 

John W. Rath, Rath Packing Com- 
party, Waterlog; Iowa, Chairman, of fhe 
Board. " 

Wm. Whitgeld Woods, President, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago, Til: 

E. A. @ndahy, jr., Cudahy Packing 
Company, Chicago, IIl., Vice Chairman. 

B. Cv Dickinson, of Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Penn., Vice Chairman. 

Jay: €. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Company, Austin, Minn., Vice Chairman. 

Chester G. Newcomb, Lake Erie Pro- 
vision Company, Cleveland, O., Vice 
Chairman. 

George A. Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 
New York City, Vice Chairman. 

H. Harold Meyer, H. H. Meyer Pack- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, O., Treasurer. 

E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold Packing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

T. P. Breslin, Standard Packing Com- 
pany, ce Los —- Calif. 


Jay E . Decker, acob E. Decker and 
Sons, Mason City, Iowa. 


Frank M. Firor, F. M. Firor, Inc., 
New York City 

Charles E. are Brennan Packing 
Company, Chicago, Til. 

Frank A. Hunter, Hunter Packing 
Company, East St. Louis, IIl. 

Louis W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, ’O. 

R. T. Keefe, Keefe-LeStourgeon 
Company, Arkansas City, Kan. 

John R. Kinghan, Kingan and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

T, e, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer and 
Company, Inc., Chicago, dH, 

George N. Meyer, Fried & Reineman 
‘Packing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schluder- 
+ J. Kurdle Company, Baltimore, 


d. 

Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New York City. 

F, . Snyder, Boston, Mass. 

G. Swift, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Th. 

Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 

Information about the committees and 
departments of the Institute and the 
projects on which they are engaged will 


be given in succeeding articles in this 
series, 


MICKELBERRY GOES AHEAD. 


::Net income of $150,373 is reported 
by Mickelberry’s Food Products Co. for 
1931, compared with a net of $222,888 
in:1930. The balance sheet as of De- 
cember 26 la8t shows cash of $97,881, 
current assets of $253,796 and current 
liabilities of $79,678, against cash = of 
$79,006, current assets of $285,279 and 
current liabilities of $175,370 a year 
ago. The company had no bank loans 
at the end of the last period compared 
with loans of $50,000 a year ago. 
President E. J. Engel stated that the 
company opened new territories durir 
the year, the expenditures for this D 
pose being charged against 1931 ‘earn- 
ings. He added that shrinkage in in- 
ventory values substantially affected 
earning results and expressed the be- 
lief that this factor will not. have a 
material influence during 1932. atte: 


eee ch She 
ARGENTINE HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Slaughter of hogs in Argentina dur- 
ing January amounted to 34,900 head 
according to official report from Buenos 
Aires. Cattle slaughtered were 255,900 
head; sheep, 448,600 head. 











CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 
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Chicago Provision Markets — oe 


Beef. 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY yWeekended 
MARKET SERVICE No. No. > No. ‘Ne. 
CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. Rib roast, hvy. end.28 


Rib roast, lt. end...30 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1932. Chuck roast 20 
March 10, 1932. 


REGULAR HAMS. 
Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 7, 1982. 
LARD— 


Ste 
0% Mar. ....... eaee cose 17% pan ‘shoulders. . 
9 May”... 495 2° 4 ‘ i 4 
9% way Bao . ' Chops, rib and loin. 
Sept. .. 5.32% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


- 5.67% 


susse § 
uesun F 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 


4. 

5.00 
pasties 
5.32%4ax 
5.7214b 
5.90 
6.00 


Cutlets . 
Rib and join chops.. 


Butchers’ Offal. 





Ee 
a 


Bble refd. gran. nitrate of soda. 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b, Chi- 


eeeecececcccccecccessesecess 
» 41.0.0, 


SOP CSOO SHEE SESE ESSE SEES SESE EHSHHSE 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Ohicage...... 
. Sugar—- 
Raw onaae, 96 baste, f.o.b. yite! Or- 
leans 





ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard Oll......+...++++.++0- 


$e? oP pacezes gooees: : 


gran. f. 
Packers’ curing su 


0. ° 
Packers’ curing sugar. 250 Ib. 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....+++ 





SPICES. 
$% (These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Oil eae Ty ibs. je 6h gallon. Barrels contain ; » is 
about 50 gals. each. ices are for oil in barrels. on seeeee seeececcecens ; 


Ginger 


eeeeeeee were ewes seweseeseeee 


Be eeeeereeseseewese® 


Pep) 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 


Prime native steers— 





Cows, 400-600 


Hind quarters, choice..... ee 
Fore quarters, choice................6.. 
Beef Cuts. 
Week ended 
. 9, 19382. 
Steer loins, prime........ @35 
Steer loins, No. 1........ ess 
Steer loins, No. 2........ 26 
Steer short loins, e- @47 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @45 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 33 


@ 
Steer loin ends (hips).... @21 
Steer loin ends, No, 2.... @20 





SPINES cccscccbeseces @14 
Cow short loins ......... @15 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @13 
Steer ribs, prime........ 20 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ 19 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ 16 
Gow riba, No. 2.......... 8 
Gow ribs, No. 3.......... 7% 
Steer rounds, prime...... 1% 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... 11 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 10% 
Steer chucks, prime...... 9% 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... 8% 
Steer chucks, No. 2 : 
@ 6% 
@ 3% 
nh @13 
ohh Q 4 
3% 
8 
@ 5 
‘ 48 
27 
17 
No. 50 
EN 555 50h ne ée'ek @18 
Flank si Rnb ced se tbebp bar 
pean re n ey Sones tae fa 2 
enderloins .. 
Insides, green, i .. ois 
green, 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 $ 9 





ie : 

Choice carcass .......... 11 2 
Good carcass ........... 8 10 
Good saddles ............ 16 17 
Per 9 
Medium racks .......... 7 

Veal Products. 
Brains, each ............ @7 
Sweetbreads ............ 50 
STOVE secs c ce ccoes $80 

Lamb. 

Choice lambs ........... 17 
Medium lambs .......... eu 


Lamb tongues, per lb.... 
lamb kidneys, per Ib... 


Mutton. 





P tongues, per lb..... 
Sheep heads, <ehs 


QHHHH}DHHHSHN 


RSnnhomiown 


10 
20 
10 






13 
1% 


i 


10% 
9 
7 
bt 
6 
9 
6 


aueee 


BR RoRBES 
RRR 


GOSHHHHHH 8HHHASASA 
BR SehSBaS 


88HH8 
oo ks 83mm ee 


2 


SSSeBSIS 


~] Q556 
CHOAKSSOD 


_ 


~~" 
oom 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 





Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. 15 22 

Picnic shoulders ........ 7% 13 

Skinned shoulders ....... 7™% 12 

DONO occ vceliceses 28 40 

3, . er ree 7 14 

MEE FEN Ka pees ees see's 7 11 

Boston butts ............ 9 @15 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

: e's G10 

@ 3% 8 

@ 9 13 

@6 @l11 

3 5 

5 8 

@s 2 

@ 4% 5 

@5 @7 

@ 5 @ 9 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cever fancy grades.) 




















ead eccvccese su PRadcades'e eves 
New land luncheon jalty.. 
Minced luncheon apuctaltey choice 
JO BAUBAKS 2... 0. cceees eat Ge 
ME WUE Svc evcecceneiisocccaece 
WOME UUM. 550-050 00 ccessccetece... 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Thurinecr cervelat pcos eeecs 400 be ay 
MEE saddnecdccesacteserdece 22 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs... 
B. C. salami, sr en. weeeKse 14% 
Seppere 8 relinigese sgaphuenal 
M lla, new condition. .......2.2.2! 14% 
talian le hams......... 
Virginia hams 





PoP eee eer esesseereeseesess 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 





Regular pork trimmings............... @ 5% 
Spent lean pork trim: Bevidevesccd<s 6 7 
tra lean pork trimmings............ 7 8 
Neck bone trimmings................... 6 
Pork cheek meat 3 
h 2 
2 
6 
Cua os hoc6's suede dans «oe 5 
ME INES hone 6.68 606 0 66a 606d. 68 be 50 vee 5 
SE oi n  w cau GN cewhig 4 4% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)................. 3 
Dressed 





SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 


ties.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, oe RR -- 28-8 50-<50° 3 
oe ‘ FOUNGS, NAFTOW.......0cccccecccecs 





eae ee 
I cahck ascents bes adecicteie: 10 
Middles, select, ante wiae 2% in. and 
Dried bladders: 





We Wile WOM, GAGS. . ccc ection ceccoces 1.70 
10-12 tn, — ane ca einebaee eile sein 12 








51 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small fine 2 to __ ES ERS eeauienseee $4.50 
Le 7 Sy to crate....... Aelsbeedescas 5.50 
sausage in sheep 
Small tins, 2 to crate.........ccccccecees 5B 
ousktd tink’ cousnes ie bas cabs 
Small tins, 2 to crate........cececeess 4.75 
Cite, Ts Cl CORR ic ccccncceviccccec 5.75 | 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra short clears... 5 
Extra short ribs..... 5 
middles, 60-Ib. av 7 
Clear be! ‘ 20 Ibs 6 
Clear belli 14gi8 Ibs... 6% 
Rib belli Ibs... 6 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs 6 
Fat bac! Fry. Ibs 4% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 6 
Re lates ..... 4 
Bu Ase ekecsuprbes ces 8% 





WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


















voaey Soe hams, 14@16 lbs............ ist 
ra = . hams, 14@16 Ibs...... eseeee 16 
Sta rem hams, 14@16 Ibs. es 14 
Picnics. 4@8 Ibs. . ‘1 
Fan 17 
13 
No. 1 beef 
Knuckles, 
Cooked hams, choice 21 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fa 22 
Cooked picni 18 
ics, 

Cooked loin roll, smok 28 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular 114.50 
Family back pork, 18.00 

back pork, 116.00 

Clear back , 40 to 14.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 12.00 
sket pork ..... 112.00 
evaeve 112.00 

PE Wh nbc cain otdsgtbacnattabas 13.50 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis........ ote 14.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl... ......ccecceees GIBCO 

Honeycomb tri 200-Ib. Dbi....... 

Pocket mm tripe, 200-1b. : it00 

Pork feet, WD. WOR. oc ccccccccccccccccscce SOD 
mb tongues, cut, 200- PRES EIS ERE 

Lamb tongues, short cat, 200-Ib. bbi......... 37.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 
arene: Tile of prints Ean, Ghlengs. 
fat, 1- .0. Eiiasace 
( - ay solid tubs, le 
Pastry, 80-1b. tubs, f.0.b. Ohicago.....: 


LARD. 

Prime steam, cash (Bd, Trade)...... 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade) 
Kettle, rendered, 
Refined » ti .0.b. oe 
mt kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 

ee weseseecs Ccseerecvede 6 
Neutral, in tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. ... g 6 





on 


‘qu 


+e 





pound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f... 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 






Prime No. 8 oleo ofl. . 
Prime oleo stearine, edible. é 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 

(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 

Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. : 

No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f. 

Choice white grease. . ‘ 

‘White grease 
B-White grease, max. 5% acid 


Yellow grease, 10@15%............ <s 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a...........0c.. 


22 "RES 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


One ga mn oil My tanks, f.o.b. 3 
alley, poi prompt. .........00. ee 
in bbis., f.0.b. Chgo. 

3 


eee eeeseeses 


_f Diego pegepretoe 
mills 


“f° BRE 


Comat ol, seller’s tanks, £.0.b. coast. a 
fined in Chicago 
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Ham Sales for Easter 


It’s Not Too Early to Make Your 
Advertising Plans 


y John Meatdealer, 
institute ar American Meat Packers. 


Easter, a day which becomes increas- 
ingly important each year in the meat 
trade of this country, comes early this 
year. On March 27, Easter Sunday, in 
addition to the many other significances 
which the day has, a great many 
families will sit down to dinners built 
around ham. 


The “Ham fer Easter” movement 
started several years ago, and has 
grown rapidly in popularity. Now, 
there is usually a very substantial in- 
crease in ham sales in retail stores at 
Easter and an opportunity presents it- 
self from which every dealer should be 
able to profit. 

In addition to the many merits which 
cured and smoked ham always has, this 
year dealers have, another very impor- 
tant selling point’: “Hanis are lower in 
price this spring than they have been 
for a good many:years. According to 
the reports of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, they are 


add the price appeal and thus have a 
sales talk which has every reason to 
be of interest to the housewife. 

Ham is, of course, an ideal meat cut 
for.such a meal as the Easter dinner. 
If the number to be served is fairly 
large, the whole ham, baked, is the dish 
to recommend. If the number is small- 
er, a half-ham, baked, may fill the bill, 
and. if the number is smaller still, the 
housewife may want to roast the cen- 
ter cut from the ham. In any case, it 
will be no mistake to recommend the 
entire ham, for even if the Easter din- 
ner does not require a whole ham, the 
parts which are not served will be used 
to advantage later. 


Push the Easter Idea. 


Although the “ham for Easter” idea 
is very popular, retailers should miss 
no opportunity to build up the idea fur- 
ther among their customers. Featuring 
hams in newspaper advertisements, 
using ham window displays and putting 
posters about the interior of the store 
where they will meet ithe customer’s 
eye will help to‘build sales:“One idea 


which has been practiced profitably by 


selling in many stores around 25 per . 3 


cent lower than, they. jwere a.year ago, 
and cope ‘50 - céfit ‘Toler tian two 
years agon': iia net LH 

This means, omy a ccaeatiie can buy 
a whole ham ‘for a figure about the same 
as that which she would have had to 
pay for a large ham roast two years 
ago, and she can buy a half-ham for 
what a few center cut slices would have 
cost a year ago. 

Hams Are Economical. 

The average housewife knows the 
merits of ham, for it is one of the most 
popular meat cuts. But the low price 
at which hams are selling may be news 
to her, and it is on this point that we 
believe the Easter ham sales talk might 
well be based. 


When the retailer starts talking about 
hams, he is in a position where he can 
cash in to the greatest extent on the 
advertising done Sy packers. Prac- 
tically every packer who cuts hogs 
pushes his hams and devotes a com- 
paratively large proportion of his ad- 
vertising to them. He tells people in 
the areas where he sells that ham is 
universally liked, that it is delicious 
and attractive, that there is not a great 
deal of waste, that it can be prepared 
in a variety of ways, and that it com- 
bines well with other foods. Coupled 
with all these points, the retailer can 


Not the Cheapest—But the Best 


Here are suggestions for three delicious Easter 
meals which.have been favorites in Washington 
homes for generations: For breakfast, Auth's 


pedir toast and coffee; for lunch, 


Mam (cid) aud potato salad; for 
dinner, Auth's Boiled Smoked Ham and spin- 
SES hes nde drop im a ahve 


everybody; they are wonderfully appetizing 
<8 stray biowe 
Bat be certain to eck far we initia ID i 
ime Auth’s Smoked Ham ee 
spicy, incemparably fine. 


se han 2.00 ay oe il be da 
sell you Auth's 


N. AUTH PROVISION COMPANY 
Look For U.S. INSPECTION N2 336] 


HELPS TO GET IDEA OVER. 


The idea in Easter ham selling is to get 
the housewife to thinking early about the 
meat for her Easter Sunday dinner, A 
little good merchandising started right 
and carried through until the last day 
is always worth while. The packer is 
always willing to help with window 
trims, store cards and other advertising 
matter designed to aid the retailer to sell 
a larger volume of hams. Here is one of 
a packer’s series of Easter ham ads. The 
retailer who buys from a packer who ad- 
vertises locally ¢an tie in with the pub- 
licity by posting proofs of the ads in his 
store where customers will be sure to 
see them. 








a retailer is to give an award to the 
salesman who sells the greatest pound. 
age of hams in the two weeks preced. 
ing Easter. There is no better way t 
increase sales than to have every sales 
person pushing the product. 

An Early Start Helps. 

It is not too early at this time tp 
start the work of making customer 
Easter ham conscious. Attractive stom 
and window displays and cards 
attention to the economy of ham for ths 
Easter dinner and the advisability of 
ordering early so as to be sure of g 
good selection will help to sell house. 
wives on the Easter ham idea. 

Many of the packers get out very at 
tractive window and show cards as well 
as special window decorations featuring 
Easter hams. This advertising will ip. 
crease Easter hams sales—if it is used, 
Stacked away in the back room or ip 
the cellar it is money wasted. Put this 
material to work; it will make money 
for you. “ttis aa 

If the packer from whom you “buy 
your hams advertises locally tie'’ilp your 
sales effort with his announcements, He 
will be glad to furnish you with proof 
of the ads for local store use or to use 
as direct mailing matter to customers, 

Making a success of Easter ham 
selling is largely a matter of taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities to" create 
demand. The wise retailer takes at 
vantage of every opportunity that will 
help him to move a larger volume of 
products. 

fe 


LOSS LEADERS IN CHAIN STORES. 


Grocery, grocery and meat, and drug 
chains are the most frequent users of 
“Joss leaders,” while variety chains are 
the most outstanding leaders from the 
standpoint of the percentage below re 
placement cost at which they sd 
goods, according to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s report on “Leaders and 
Loss Leaders,” transmitted recently t 
the U. S. Senate. This is the fifth 
port sent to the Senate from the Com 
mission’s chain store inquiry. 

Nationally advertised products wet 
largely the ones used for loss leaders, 
only 5 per cent of the chains reporting 
that they occasionally sell private-branl 
goods at less than actual net purchase 
cost, 

Figured on replacement cost basis 
losses ranging from 1.5 to 23.1 per cet 
were reported by 8 grocery and mest 
chains, operating 256 stores, while 1 
drug chains; operating 140 stores, © 
ported losses as high as 31.4 per Cath 
and 9 variety chains, operating a 
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stores, Showed losses as high as 39.5 
per cent. 

That the use of leaders of this type 
js on the increase is evident from the 
fact that chain organization operating 
16.8 per cent of all chain stores covered 
jn the report followed this practice in 
1929, as against those operating 14.8 
per cent of chain stores in 1922. Where- 
as 15 of the 26 kinds of chains reported 
this practice to some extent in 1922, 
nineteen of them following it in 1928, 
while eight of the earlier fifteen were 
reported to be doing more of it than 
they had six years before. The in- 


creases were largely among the food 
and drug chains. 

Sales of the chains sometimes selling 
below net purchase cost were found to 

egate nearly one-third of the total 
sales of all the chains reporting on this 

tion, while the 174 companies re- 
porting this proportion represent only 
119 per cent of the total reporting 
chains and operated only 16.8 per cent 
of the total stores. Thus, it is evident 
that the chains selling leaders below 
cost secured a much higher average 
volume of sales than others reporting 
who did not employ this practice. 

The Commission points out that 
“leaders” and: “loss leaders” have in- 
definite meanings, and are used by 
chain store organizations in widely dif- 
ferent senses. The report states on this 
point that “In a broad sense leaders 
may be defined as merchandise featured 
or sold at reduced prices to attract 
buyers and thereby stimulate sales not 
only of these leaders but also of other 


The report gives figures on the per- 
centage losses on leaders sold below net 
purchase cost, below total cost, and be- 
low replacement cost. It discusses the 
percentage of loss on various brands of 
soap and other items in the different 
types of chain stores. 

i 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Carl Hereth, Snohomish, Wash., re- 
cently sold his Farmer’s Market to A. 
Rakusan. 


Frank Bruhn has purchased the in- 
terest of J. J. Seigel in the Toppenish 
Meat Co., Toppenish, Wash. 

E. B. Morgan has sold a half. inter- 
est in the Corner Market, Enterprise, 
Ore., to Wm. Nesbitt. 

W. W. Greene and Harold Allen have 
engaged in business as Haskell Meat 
Market, Eugene, Ore. 

The Broadway Market, Inc., has been 
chartered at Seattle, Wash., with a cap- 
ital of $50,000. 

Ted’s Grocery & Market has been 
opened at 4129 53rd ave. S. E., Port- 
land, Ore., by Ted Todorf. 

_ Holman & Ackerman have engaged 
m the meat and grocery business at 
1004 82nd st., S. E., Portland, Ore. 

Wallace Jenkins will engage in the 
meat business at Nye Beach, near New- 
port, Wash. 

The Pioneer Market has opened its 
js a store at 444 E. Third st., Tucson, 


Frank A. Williams has bought out 
his partner, Lloyd C. Combs, in the 


pane Sanitary Market, Williams, 
riz. 
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FEBRUARY FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Chicago. 
Wholesale fresh meat prices for Feb- 
compared with January, 1932, 
and February, 1931, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics: 
WHOLESALE, 
BEEF. 


Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1982. 19382. 1931. 


Steer— 
550-700 Ibs. Choice ..... $14.85 $15.08 $16.00 
eres: 11.84 11.94 13.46 
700 lbs. up, Choice ..... 13.82 1461 15.54 
pheesee 11.398 11.92 13.32 
500 lbs. up, Medium .... 9.58 9.96 11.82 
Common 8.30 8.79 10.72 
Cows— . rr 7.99 8.90 10.58 
Medium . 6.80 7.90 9.22 
Common 5.95 6.90 8.26 
VEAL CARCASSES (Skin On). 
Choice ..... 12.05 12.80 15.58 
ae 10.91 11.04 14.06 
Medium .... 9.44 9.80 12.56 
mmon .... 7.86 8.55 10.71 
LAMB. 
88 lbs. down, Choice ..... 12.98 12.90 18.62 
eeaenaie 2.35 12.05 17.62 
Medium 11.45 11.06 16.45 
39-45 Ibs., Choice ..... 12.98 12.90 18.58 
Ce eee 12.35 12.05 17.58 
Medium . 11.45 11.06 16.42 
MUTTON (Ewe) 
70 lbs. down, Good ....... 8.11 7.88 9.35 
edium 6.56 5.88 7.82 


New York. 

Wholesale fresh meat prices for Feb- 
pie 4 compared with January, 1932, 
and February, 1931, as reported by the 

S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 
WHOLESALE, 
BEEF. 


Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1982. 1932. 1931. 


Steer— 
550-700 Ibs. Choice ..... $14.04 $14.56 $16.22 
x0 needa 11.76 11.38 138.85 
700 lbs. up, Choice ..... 14.15 14.75 16.08 
Pe 11.8% 11.48 13.79 
500 Ibs. up, Medium .... 9.95 9.05 
Common 8.51 8,05 ée'es 
Cows— eae 8.70 8.81 10.60 
Medium . ee 7.69 9.45 
on 6.98 6.74 8.62 
VEAL CARCASSES (Skin On). 
Choice ..... 14.20 16.52 19.40 
CO >a 2. 14.74 16.68 
Medium .... 10.32 13.05 14.0 
Common .... 8.64 11.55 12.25 
LAMB. 
38 Ibs. down, Choice ..... 13.80 14.30 19.80 
Rais) Pers > MM aS 12.96 13.42 19.19 
Medium - 12.06 12.31 18.45 
39-45 Ibs., Choice ..... 13.80 14.20 19.42 
Good ices 12.96 13.35 18.99 
Medium . -12.06 12.29 18.15 
MUTTON -(Bwe). 
70 lbs. down, Good ....... 8.08 8.26 11.35 
Medium .... 7.21. 7.26 9.85 


Prices of steers and lambs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and retail 
fresh meat prices, New York, during February, 1932, compared with those of 
January, 1932, and of February a year ago, are reported as follows by the U. S. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Average price Average wholesale § Composite’ ‘retail 
live animal? price of carcass? price? 
per 100 lbs. per 100 Ibs. per Ib. _ 
Chicago. New York. New York. ° 
Feb., Jan., Feb., Feb., Jan., Feb., Feb., Jan., ‘Feb., 
19382. 1982. 1931. 19382. 1982. 1931 1932. .1932. .1981. 
Steer— Cts. Cts. Cts. 
NE 5 asa cwicctccvceenvece $ 9.22 $10.50 $11.43 $14.04 $14.56 $16.23 33.24 34.98 42.41 
GN acccesncuseccebevececss 7.84 -70 9.76 11.76 11.38 13.85 27.388 28.44 31.40 
rrr rer rere 6.14 6.13 7.97 9.95 9.05 12.33 21.85. 23:14 27.87 
Weighted Av.* ........ceeeees 7.97 8.52 9.74 11.88 11.60 14.08 27.48 28.77 33.24 
MEG ar cbddcesntesdveudcegers 6.72 6.40 8.87 13.80 14.30 19.80 -25.40° 27.82 37.46 
ian Wa RW hae Cenes 6 enews 6.25 5.92 8.32 12.96 13.42 19.19 24:25: 21.50. 27.08 
MRR Sn cc cacass 600s 5.56 5.18 7.60 12.06 12.32 18.45 18.34 19.28... 24.96 
Weighted Av.8 06... ccc cccccee 6.10 5.76 8.18 12. 13.22 19.07 2124 22.24 29.13 
1§$teers, 1,100-1,300 lbs. choice, 900-1,100 lbs. good and medium. Lambs, 90 Ibs. down. ‘ 
2Beef, 550-700:.Ibs. choice and good, 500 Ibs. up, medium. Lambs, 38 Ibs. down: 


3Based on percentage trimmed retail cuts at 


average retail quotations. Prior to Ocotber, 1961, 


retail prices represented the mean of the range of quotations, but subsequently they represent 
the average of all quotations reported for a designated grade. 

‘Medium to choice grades, weighted according to estimated New York distribution, i. e., Beef, 
choice 24% per cent, good 51% per cent and medium 24 per cent. Lamb, choice 28 per cent, 


good 32 per cent and medium 40 per cent. 








Casey’s Model Market has been 
opened at Seventh and McKinley sts., 
Phoenix, Ariz., by M. J. Casey. 


The Frantzick Market, Donnelly, 
Minn., has been destroyed by fire., 


The Goodrich Meat Market, Ida 
Grove, Ia., has been destroyed by fire. 


G. E. Rossman has sold his meat 
market at Ossian, Ia., to Otto Lee and 
Albert Watne. 


Guy Woodward has bought the Far- 
rell meat business, in Austin, Minn. 


R. P. Hansen, Jackson, Minn., has 
added a meat department to his grocery 
business. 

Donald L. Christensen has opened a 
meat market at Pipestone, Minn. 

Chester Fox and Albert Hughes have 
opened a meat market at Northfield, 
Minn. 

W. J. Schroeder, Cherburn, Minn., 
has moved his meat business to Jack- 
son, Minn. 

Young Oxford has opened a grocery 
and meat business in Arapahoe, Neb. 

Sothman and Hass Grocery and Meat 
Market has opened for business at Ho- 
bart, Ind. 


Charles Schrafenberg has opened a 


meat market at 319 Harrison st., Dav- 
enport, Ia. 

Henry Gaarder has bought the meat 
market of Ed Miller, Osage, Ia. 

B. F. Mowery will open a meat mar- 
ket at Tama, Ia. 

George Olson and Son will open a 
meat market and grocery business in 
Hayfield, Minn. 

S. E. Raber has opened a. grocery 
and meat business at 885 Oakdale ave., 
South St. Paul, Minn. 

August Windhorn will open a meat 
market in Saco, Mont. 


~N L 


Gereke Allen 
Carton Co. 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
| Our Display Containers’ and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales 
appeal and attraction. 
Get in touch with us 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

At its meeting last week, the Ja- 
maica Branch inaugurated a new ad- 
vertising campaign in conjunction with 
the manufacturers of a certain brand 
of canned goods. Members of the 
Branch will have the exclusive rights 
for the sale of these goods in Queens 
and Long Island. The manufacturers 
have placed a number of salesmen in 
the section. Jesse Kaufmann is chair- 
man of the Jamaica Branch committee. 
Refreshments are served at the conclu- 
sion of the meetings, two members be- 
ing in charge. At the next meeting, 
March 16, the Pleezing Company, will 
entertain the members at a dinner. 


Installation of officers by state presi- 
dent David Van Gelder was the chief 
order of business at the meeting of 
Eastern District Branch Tuesday eve- 
ning this week. Newly-installed presi- 
dent Chris. Stein started his term of 
office by initiating his own candidate, 
F. Scharfenstein. The branch will hold 
a lady’s night April 19. The retiring 
president was presented with a hand- 
some electric clock. Executive secre- 
tary Fred Riester and state president 
David Van Gelder made the presenta- 
tion speech. Mr. Haas accepted the gift 
with a speech made in his own inimit- 
able manner. An old member, who has 
moved to Long Island and joined the 
Jamaica branch, Joseph Rossman, was 
a visitor. Refreshments were served. 


Members of the New York State As- 
sociation are showing keen interest in 
the essay contest, the topic of which is 
“What I Expect to Get from Branch 
Meetings,” as well as in the prizes to 
be awarded to writers of the five best 
letters. The contest closes March 31 
and the judges of the letters will be 
B. F. McCarthy, senior marketing spe- 
cialist of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture; vocational director Morris 
Siegel of the New York City depart- 
ment of education; Pendleton Dudley, 
director of the eastern office of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and president David Van Gelder of the 
New York State Association. 


New prices for salt and sauerkraut 
were given out at the meeting of Bronx 
Branch last Wednesday evening. Pack- 
er’s special on provisions for March 8 
and 9 was announced. It was decided 
to attend the Fred Muller employees 
dance at Ebling’s Casino March 30. 
Tickets for the end season dance of the 
branch April 17 are ready for distribu- 
tion. Luncheon and refreshments were 
served. Next meeting March 16. 


Eastern District Branch held a regu- 
lar meeting on March 8, at which time 
state association president David Van 
Gelder officiated at the installation of 
the new officers, following which re- 
freshments were served and entertain- 
ment furnished by a real old-fashioned 
German band. 


The Bronx Butchers Bowling Club 
met last Monday evening at Ebling’s 
Casino with the usual good time. Meet- 
ings are held every Monday. 


A meeting of the state convention 


committee was held at Schwaben Hall 
last Thursday, and work has begun in 
earnest. As announced this convention 
will be held in Brooklyn, June 6, 7 and 
8. Headquarters Hotel St. George. 


A large party was held in Staten 
Island last Sunday at the home of 
George Anselm’s mother. All the sons 
and daughters and grandchildren were 
on hand to celebrate Mrs. Anselm’s 86th 
birthday and George, jr.’s 11th. 


Harold Schumacher, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Schumacher, celebrated 
his 22nd birthday March 6. 


Ye Olde New York branch will hold 
an open membership on March 15 at 
Tapaes hall, West 72nd st., New York. 


de 
MOSLEM BEEF FROM AUSTRALIA. 


India is expected to furnish a new 
market for Australian cattle up to 50,- 
000 carcasses weekly, due to the joint 
enterprise of Australian cattle interests 
and Moslem butchers. The sale of for- 
eign beef in India has heretofore been 
forbidden, because of the requirements 
that beef should be slaughtered accord- 
ing to Mohammedan rites. These re- 
quirements have been met by sending 
100 Indian slaughterers to Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. The beef is shipped under re- 
frigeration and is distributed through 


Bombay. 
——-e- 
FRANKFURTERS BY AIRPLANE. 


Frankfurters as a tasty meat product 
for a picnic group proved so popular at 


Hatteras, N. C., recently that when the . 


local supply proved inadequate an air- 
plane was sent to a nearby town to se- 
cure the necessary supply for a 
“wiener roast.” The plane, leaving 
Hatteras, was met part way.by an au- 
tomobile containing the franks, and the 
“wiener roast” was held as scheduled 
by the Hatteras group. 
fe 

PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended March 5, 1932: 


Week 
ended 


Cor. 
week, 
1931. 


Prev. 
week. 
2,856 
689 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses , 896 1,848 
Lambs, carcasses 2 13,340 
Mutton, carcasses .... 502 92 
Pork, BS. sccccccccee. 671,328 636,178 


Local slaughters: 


Cattle 1,562 
2,139 
18,373 


7,024 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston week ended March 5, 1932: 


Week 
ended 


Prev. week, 
Mar. 5. 5 


week. 1931 
2,513 2,201 
1,951 1,641 

56 


61 
1,008 1,481 
19,921 21,615 


291 
551,905 513,828 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 2 
Mutton, carcasses .... 212 
| ee 454,996 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES, 


L. Hockensmith, beef depa 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, spent a fey 
days in New York during the past wee 


Vice president G. L. Talley, Jaco) 
Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, spent 
a few days in New York during the 
past week. 


L. B. Dodd, dressed beef dep 
Armour and Company, Chicago, visited 
New York for a few days during the 
past week. 


J. J. Savage of the Bronx branch of 
Conron Bros. Co. has just returned ty 
his duties following a week’s absence 
due to a very bad cold. 


H. A. Russell, beef cuts department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, was ip 
New York during the past week and 
visited the plant of the New York 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company. 


Herman W. Witt, head of a meat and 
provision house bearing his name, died 
at his home in Elizabeth, N. J., on 
March 1 at the age of 51. He was bom 
in Germany but had been a resident of 
Elizabeth for 29 years. He is survived 
by a widow and three sons. | 

Meat, fish, poultrv seized and de 
stroyed by the health department of 
the .City of New York during the week 
ended March 5, 1932, were as follows; 
Meat—Brooklyn, 164 Ibs.; Manhattan, 
1.224 lbs.; Bronx, 1,490 Ibs.; Queens, 
50 lbs.; total, 2,928 Ibs. Fish—Brook- 
lyn, 6 Ibs.; Manhattan, 38 lbs.; 

44 lbs. Poultry—Manhattan, 3 lbs. 


Manufacturers of prepared meats ane 


keenly interested in the proposed 


tax, which provides taxation of pro 


essed meats, but exempts fresh meat 
It is further proposed to exempt fr 


taxation hams and bacon as well ag 
fresh meats. Waldemar Neumann, sée¢ 


retary of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., and o 
interested in the processed meats 
dustry, are endeavoring to have 


such products receive the same consid= 
eration as fresh meats, and to this 


many telegrams and letters have 
addressed to Washington. 


The eleventh annual ball of the Adal 


Gobel Employees’ Mutual Welfare § 
ciety, Inc., was held at the Hotel 
George, Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 
More than 3,500 attended, among 


were the officers of the company, 4 


excellent representation from the 


unit at Washington, D. C., many ou j 
of-town customers and employees from 
both the Manhattan and Brooklyn dive 


sions, with their friends and custon 
The entertainment committee was hig 
ly complimented on the arrangemeé 
made, and it was the concensus of ¢ 
ion of all those who attended that @ 
year’s ball was one of the best 
held by the society. Officers of 1 
Mutual Welfare Society include Dd 
Kranz, president; Sol Fox, vice DP 
dent; John M. Kastner, financial 
tary; Alfred Neuser, assistant sed 
tary; H. J. Toedt, recording secretal 
F. C. Bruggner, treasurer; H. G. F 
tine, assistant treasurer; A. Daubm 
sergeant-at-arms, Charles Blicket, | 
sistant, H. W. Bachman and & 
Behre, members of the executive 
mittee. 


\\ 
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“slWe : : 
“|We're Meeting) This package has 
AIl Comers!) q PROFIT-MAKING 
Quality for quality RECORD 


and price for price! 








Regardless of the Ham Bags you 
are now using, we are confident 
that YARNETTE Quality Ham 
Bags are fully their equal in 
quality and weight, and at the 
same time will give you substan- 
tial savings in cost. We would 
like the opportunity to prove to 
your satisfaction that it is pos- Pig 
sible to save money on Ham PURE POR 
Bags. Write today for the de- 
tails! 


Yarnette Knitting Mills: 
1641-1643 N. Hancock St.. Philadelphia 


tl ee! 


38 Saas: 
205028 


go 
af 


Attractiveness, convenience, and certainty of 





contents protection are the factors which are 


winning such high consumer acceptance for 


SEASLIC, INC. meat products packed in the KLEEN Kup. De- 


MAKERS OF er 
DEPENDABLE SAUSAGE SEASONINGS signed purposely to meet present-day buying 


SEASLIC is a name long and favor- 
ably known. 

For years this brand has held rank selling job for progressive packers. Don’t over- 
as the BEST. The largest users con- 
tinue to buy and use SEASLIC DRY look the profit- producing record of the KLEEN 
SOLUBLE, a dry carrier. It holds 
the color. Kup for sausage meat, chili con carne and lard. 
“Pork with Sage” or “Pork without Tell | 
sage.” Fancy Liver Loaf, Braun- ell us to send samples. 
schweiger, Vienna Spices, Frank- 
furters, Minced Ham, and Head 
Cheese. 


> week J 

llows: 

Jueens, 

Brook- 
total, 
Tbs. 

ats are 

i Tr ; 


requirements, this package is doing a real 





Choose Sound Meats 


ee 


samine teamele-aile The Package That 
1425 W. 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Sells Its Contents 


x SY «x. 
Seasonings in All Forms onoCervice (6. 


: NEWARK NEW JERSEY ~-— 
The Modern Seasoning Method 
Jor All Products 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 





Cows, 
Bulls, cutter to medium. 


see eeeeeeeee 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice.... 
Vealers, medium 


Se eeeereeeeseeeereeee 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 140-210 Ibs. 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, moeeen, 


PORTE ccnbcvanseos ineae 


00g 375 
2.75 


3.75 


mg 


-16 


Choice, native, light.............e-+02--16 
te fair. 


Native, common 


Native steers, 
Native choice year 
Good to choice hei: 


il 
Ds scencctcosaln 
DGD. ccsccacsacs & 











— ae avg.. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. 

Pork tenderloins, a 

Bhouiders ity. 16Gb 

ers, city, aVEg.... 

Should: ae 10@12 ne av 
. Wi 

rend Oey rT 


ean. 
regular 50% lean 


SMOKED MEATS. 


-ll 


a2 Tee ige 
av........13 
Ibs. 


-.-10 
Pork trimmings, ee 


eeececceccccececsle 


~~ 
AaKeo 


Q®AHH HASHHSHOH© 


Hams, 8-10 Ibs. avg............00002+-016 
«15 


Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg... 


14 Ibs. avg. 





City pickled sated bellicn’ & 8@10 ibs. avg 


Bacon, boneless, Western. ...00.000.0.-16 


ee eeeee 


Sheol obSaE 


FANCY MEATS. 


?|_—, eee 





| REGEN 


meena 


$3 or out. 
oe -0144 per Ib. 
@ .75 per cwt. 


. 


GREEN CALFSKIN 8. 


5-9 9%-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 
15 80 8.85 
55 0 1.00 


30 8.40 
25 35 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) 
Creamery (87 to 89) 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
one poate, includng unusual hennery 


Standanie 44 Ibs. 
— 


Chickens, good 
Broilers, Leghorns, via express........ ° 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, . to dozen, 
Western, . to dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib. ..17 


Fow!s—fresh—drv nkd.—12 to box—nrime to fry.: 


Western, . to dozen, aa 
Western, . to dozen, 
Western, . to dozen, 

a 
@17 


Ib.. 


Western, . to dozen, 

‘Western, . to dozen, 
Ducks, frozen— 

Long Island, No. 1 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib 
Turkevs. fresh—irv pkd.: 

Young toms, average best @2A 

Young hens, average @2 
Fowls. frozen—dry wkd.—12 ta hox—prime to fev.: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


a ea 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago. 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
March 3, 1982: 

Feb. 26 
Chicago . eH 
New York.23 22% 22% 
Boston . = 23% 2 23 23 
Phila, ...24% 23% 23% 2 23 

Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized butter 
—90 score at Chicago: 

22 21% 

Receipts of butter by 

This Last 
week. 

31,659 


@35 


eeeeeres 


27 
21% 


29 ~Mar. 1 3 
21% 21% % 21% 
22 22 


21 21% #+$j21% #£=21% 
cities (tubs): 
Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
year. 1932. 1931. 


35,441 493,179 461.568 
«++ 67,387 60,183 695,977 666,810 
Boston . 17,108 13,656 181.492 155,628 
Phila. .. 20,465 1s982 221,025 15,523 


Total .136,619 131,204 128,262 1,501,673 1,490,534 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week-day 
Mar. 3. Mar.3. Mar. 4 last year. 
27,075 59,042 7s, 477 5,135,566 
. 33,000 24,078 


ose. 20RD 
21,670 52,080 
81,745 


154,132 


Chicago. 
ES 


946,408 1,336,872 
6,345,567 12,957,614 


. 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium eupuhate, bulk, per ton 
eS eee ae ne 
100 1 _ bauphate, dog es 
pibea dried.” 15-16%, “i. eer 
led, 11% ammonia, 


fet — 
Preeveteierry & 100 


julated, 
2 Ae Del’d yk Norfolk.2.00 é 
Tankage, ground, 1 
15% B. P. L. ce. en -1.50& 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% 0% ammonia. 1.10 & 
tes. 


Phospha' 
ame meal, A ey 3 and 
, in 0546.6 as wale 

oe | 





Forei 


more, per ton, 16% fiat...........+ 
Potash. 
Kalnat, 14 . wer '@imeeeee 
Muriate in bags, Gene 
Sulphate in bags, 
Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground........... 
BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 
Renal ifn bones. avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 
Fiat oe aoe avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
ei... oe 


we Bete wobrecrtba 


avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 

Horns, Oe 4k to SPORES. cc cccosenc Sa 
pe SER 

NEW YORK MEAT SUPP 


Receipts of Western dressed 1 
and local slaughters under federal | 
spection at New York for week 
March 5, 1932, with comparisons 


ended 
Mar. 5. 


Prev. 
week. 


7,650% 9 
oe 
214 


West. drsd. meats: 


Pork cuts, _ ees 
Local slaughter: 


- MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YOR 


Principal meat imports at New ¥ 
for the week ended March 5, 1932: 
ne of 


Commodity. 
Argentina-—Canned coratal beef 
Canada—B: 

Canada—Calf g Pah 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—S. P. 
Canada—Sausage 
England—Meat products 
France—Meat products .. 
Germany—Bacon 
Germany—Bouillon cubes 
ms 


Italy—Sausage 
Norway—Liverpaste 
Norway—Meat cakes 


Emil Kohn, I 
Calfskin 


Specialists in skins of q 
consignment. Results talk! 
mation a phe —— 


407 East Stet St. 
NEW ‘YORK, N. Y.. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


























